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Discussing the importance of social work research on needs and resources, the author 
analyses, in the following article, some of the important studies in the field and shows the 


significance of such studies to under-developed countries. 


No social planning is possible, 


says the author, unless it is based on sound and accurate data. 


Mr. Khan is a member of the Social Work Faculty of the Lucknow University and is 
at present working in the New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, for his 


Doctorate in Social Welfare. 


This paper aims at examining the place 
and importance in social work of research 
on needs and resources, outlining and dis- 
cussing the logical approach to empirical 
research, analyzing the concepts of needs and 
resources, and describing and evaluating the 
methodology used and developed by social 
work for such research. Some of the impor- 
tant studies in the field will be analysed, 
appraised and used for illustration purposes. 
An attempt will be made to point out the 
significance of research on needs and re- 
sources for India and other less developed 
‘ countries, which have resorted to social 
planning as the chief instrument for the 
promotion of general welfare. 


Place and Importance in Social Work 
of Research on Needs and Resources.— 
Research on needs and resources is of basic 
importance to social work and occupies the 
most prominent place in social work research. 
Social work developed as a need-meeting 
institution, to take care of the needs which 
could not be met by normal, regular channels, 
which have been specifically developed by 
the society for the purpose. The whole 
social system exists for the purpose of meeting 
needs, but still some gaps do arise due to a 
variety of factors; for example, mal-func- 
tioning or disorganisation of the existing 


institutions, rise or development of new nceds, 
inability of certain individuals to benefit 
from or make use of the normal channels. 


Social work, if it has to fulfil its primary 
function and to justify its existence, has to 
have the knowledge regarding the nature, 
extent and prevalence of needs, as well as 
the methods to meet them, especially of the 
resources which may be available for the 
purpose. Social work has been trying to 
achieve this goal through research. It is only 
research, which can provide any adequate 
basis, in fact any basis at all, for social 
planning, which involves the formulation of 
broad social policies and the development of 
social programmes. 


A review of the literature on social 
work research shows that research on needs 
and resources has always been given the 
primary importance. Philip Klein gave the 
first place to such research in his listing of ° 
areas in social work research.1 The Report 
of the Workshop on Social Work Research 
follows the general pattern.” Kenneth L. M. 
Pray declared many years ago, “the measure- 
ment and evaluation of social work needs and 
services which has always been one of the 
most fascinating and most perplexing of the 
problems that beset social work practitioners 
has lately become even more pressing and 





1 Philip Klein—Contribution of Research to Social Work, AASW Pamphlet. 1949, pp. 11-12. 


2 Research in Social Work, Report of the Workshop conducted by AASW and the School 
of Applied Social Services, Western Reserve University, 1948, pp. 7-8. 
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harassing.”* The statement holds true even 
to-day. 


A recent study by Preston and Mudd 
gives the following results as regards the 
percentage of listings of current social work 
research, by the Social Work Research Group, 
under different areas:* 





Titles 


Percentage 





17 
22 
24 
10 
12 


Administrative Research 

Community Needs 

Community Service 

Service Validation and Evaluation 

Hypothetic-deductive 

Production of aids and tools for 
service 10 

Education and training 4 





The areas of “community needs” and 
“community service” constitute forty-six per 
cent of the total number of research listings. 
It may be added that it is encouraging to 
note that more and more attention is being 
paid to other research areas also, especially, 
evaluation, education and training. 


A glance at the history of research in 
social work would show that for quite a 
long time research on needs and resources, 
commonly known as social survey, occupied 
a monopolistic position. Research in other 
areas, which was rather rare during the early 
days, is being significantly developed since 
after World War II. However, still the largest 
amount of contribution, and perhaps some 
of the best that social work research has 
made is in the field of social survey. 

Abrams has tried to identify some of the 
basic conditions which led to the emergence 


and development of social survey. These 
were, “a readiness to promote the material 
welfare of all members of society, an outlook 
which regarded social affairs as being suscep- 
tible to human control, and a relatively wide- 
spread skill in the quantitative assessment 
of social cause and effect.”> These are some 
of the basic factors which lie at the root of 
social survey movement and at the same time 
represent some of the most important points 
on which we are still struggling. These factors 
also throw light on social work’s great de- 
pendence on social survey method. 


The term social survey has sometimes 
been used interchangeably with research in 
social work. The Workshop Report® has not 
made any distinction between the two. The 
reason, obviously, is that for a long time 
social survey was the only type of research, 
which was conducted by social workers. To 
quote Pauline Young, “However, a sharp line 
of demarcation cannot be drawn between 
scientific research and the social survey in 
social work. ... The survey has forged ahead 
of social research in social work for purely 
practical reasons.”* It may be interesting to 
note that here Young has used the terms 
social survey and social research as they are 
two different and competing entities, perhaps, 
overlooking the part-whole relationship 
between the two. 


Gee® has treated survey as one of the 
methods of research, along with historical, 
case and other methods. Lundberg does not 
agree with “the practice of classifying the 
survey as a distinct method of research,”® as 
social survey can itself use a number of 
methods. 





3 Kenneth L. M. Pray—‘“‘Quantitative Measurement of the Community Needs and Services,” 


NCSW, 1940, p. 436. 


4 Preston, M. G. and Mudd, E. H.—‘Research and Service in Social Work—Conditions 


for a Stable Union,” Social Work, Vol. 1, 


No. 1, Jan. 1956, p. 35. 


5 Mark Abrams—Social Surveys and Social Action. 


6 The Workshop Report, op. cit., p. 4 


: 7 Pauline Young—Scientific Social Surveys and Research, p, 63. 
8 Wilson Gee—Social Science Research Methods, p. 300. 


® Lundberg—Social Research, p. 162-163. 
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Social survey is really nothing but re- 
search on needs and resources, and as such 
should be regarded as one of the types or 
areas of research. 


Suggestions have been made to avoid the 
use of the term “social survey,” and to 
replace it by “community survey,”’® and 
“community welfare study,”'' often referred 
to as simply “community study.”!* The rea- 
sons for not using the term “social survey” 
do not seem to be particularly strong and 
convincing and the attempts end up in 
adding to the already existing confusion of 
terminology. Use of terms like “community 
survey” and “community welfare study” or 


“community study” does not appear to be 
very desirable, as it might create further 
confusion, especially in view of the fact that 
the “community-study method,”!* is being 
developed and refined by the anthropologists, 
with its own unique features and purposes. 
If a change is at all necessary, the term 
“social welfare survey” might be a more 
helpful one. The general phrase “research 
on needs and resources” serves the purpose 
quite well, 


Logical Approach to Empirical Research: 
From Concepts to Index Formation.—The 
logical approach to empirical research is illus- 
trated by Professor Lazarsfeld as follows:" 





Concept Imagery 


Dimensions or'! 
Specifications 


Index 


Indicators | 





Imagery 
Dimensions 
Indicators 
Index 














The above table gives the necessary 
‘ steps. First we must have the concepts or a 
conceptual framework. Secondly, these con- 
cepts should be put into “a rather vague 
image or construct.”!® Thirdly, from this 
imagery; we can develop specifications or 
dimensions. The fourth step consists in 
identifying the proper indicators for each 
dimension, which may be observed or 
measured. Lastly, a combination of the indi- 
cators would give us an index. 

The importance of having a proper defini- 
tion of concepts cannot be over-emphasized 
for any systematic, organized empirical re- 


search. Some sort of conceptual framework 
is absolutely essential for all research. It may, 
however, be mentioned that it is not very 
casy and not always possible to have a proper 
definition of concepts, as very often precise, 
exact and clear concepts do not exist. Con- 
cepts are often the result of logical thinking 
and theoretical insight, and are also 
developed out of empirical and experimental 
research. Even when the research is organized 
for the purpose of clarifying, testing or 
defining some of the concepts themselves—a 
conceptual framework is essential to start 
with, an operational conceptual framework. 





10 “Research in Social Work’”—Social Work Year Book, 1954, p. 448. 


11 Maas, H. S. and Wollins, M.—‘‘Concepts and Methods in Social Work Research,” New 


Directions in Social Work, p. 218. 


*2 Martin Wollins—‘“A Base for Community Welfare Studies,” National Conference of Social 


Work, 1954, p. 232-33. 


13 Arensberg, C. M.—‘“The Community-Study Method,” The American Journal of Sociology, 


. September 1954. 


14 Professor Paul F. Lazarsfeld uses this diagram in his sociology 211 class: Concept and 


Index Formation in Sociological Research. 


15 Lazarsfeld, P. F. and Rosenberg M.—The Language of Social Research, p. 15, 
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There is a close and mutual inter-dependence 
and inter-relationship between concepts and 
other steps of empirical research, The re- 
search has to be based on certain concepts, 
even with operational definitions, and in 
turn proceeds at measuring, clarifying, 
defining or developing concepts. 


The definition or description of the concept 
gives us the construct or the imagery. An 
analysis of the imagery can break it down 
in terms of certain specific dimensions. 
Identifying the dimensions requires a great 
deal of expertness and skill. We can get 
different types of dimensions for the same 
concept, depending on the purpose and 
method employed in analyzing the imagery. 
A number of criteria can be laid down for 
the identification of proper dimensions, for 
example, the dimensions must cover all 
possible phases, individual dimensions must 
cover mutually exclusive aspects, Clarity may 
be said to be the most important essential. 


We must be able to identify the proper 
indicators for each of the specific dimensions 
of the concept. Selection of indicators raises 
a number of problems and difficulties. It may 
suffice here to say that special care is needed 
to see that the indicators stand in a proper 
and logical relationship with the dimensions, 
that is, they really indicate to the dimensions 
with which they have been associated. If 
a quantitative analysis is intended, as is 
usually the case with most of the empirical 
research, the indicators must meet the 
criterion of measureability, and should yield 
results which can be subjected to statistical 
treatment. Unless the indicators can be 
subjected to statistical treatment, we cannot 
construct an index, which is the outcome 
of their combination. Last, but not least, the 
combination of indicators, that is, the con- 
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struction of index raises its own problems, 
some of which are statistical in nature and 
some relate to the interpretation of and 
drawing the conclusions from the index. 


Concepts of Needs and Resources.—Social 
survey, community welfare study or commu- 
nity welfare survey has traditionally con- 
cerned itself with identifying, measuring and 
evaluating different types of needs and 
resources, with special reference to existing 
welfare services and facilities. In spite of the 
great deal of work that has been done in 
the field, there is still lacking a clear, precise 
and widely accepted definition of the concept 
of need, 


There is a great gap in our knowledge 
with regard to need, the process of need- 
meeting or need-satisfaction, the relationship 
between needs and the objects which satisfy 
needs, that is, need-satisfiers. A somewhat 
detailed examination of the situation seems 
desirable. 


Psychologists and social psychologists have 
been devoting a great deal of attention to the 
study of need. Murray’s widely known and 
used definition views need as tension-gene- 
rating and action-inducing. Parsons and 
Shills criticize this “tension-reduction” hypo- 
thesis, as it explains one unknown, i.e. need, 
in terms of another “unknown,” i.e, tension.’® 


The terms “need” and “drive” have been 
used inter-changeably, as well as differently, 
and there seems to be no agreement as 
between experts in the field as to their precise 
meaning and relationship to each other. 
“Need” is sometimes defined as representing 
“first, certain conditions of the tissues of the 
body, and, second, the irritation or discom- 
fort which accompanies or follows the tissue 
states,””?" 





16 Parsons, T. and Shills, E. A.—“Values, Motives and Systems of Action,” Toward a General 


Theory of Action, p. 114. 


17 Symonds, P. M,—The Dynamics of Human Adjustment, p. 49, 
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“Drive” is said to be “complementary to 
need—it is the expression of the need.”!* 
Some others have taken exactly the reverse 
situation. Tolman uses “drive,” “for an 
initiating physiological condition only,” and 
the term “need,” “for a postulated resultant, 
intervening, behavioral process to be defined 
in the last analysis as a readiness to get to 
and to manipulate in consummatory fashion 
(or to get from) certain other types of 
objectives.”'® This, however, does not assume 
a direct one-to-one relationship between 
drives and needs. A need may be affected, 
reduced or enhanced, by other factors besides 
drives, and may be the combined resultant 
of more than one drive. 


Attempts have been made to study the 
“need-system” as a whole. Maslow’s*® hypo- 
thesis of a heirarchy of needs as between 
“lower” and “higher” needs deserves special 
mention. Tolman has done some valuable 
analysis of the “need system.” Lists of “basic” 
or “primary,” “secondary” and “tertiary” 
needs have been worked out.?! The “need- 
system” has been found to be characterized 
by a high degree of inter-dependence and 
complexity of organization and functioning. 


Parsons and Shills have developed the 
concept of “need-dispositions.” To quote, 
“Need-dispositions, we have said, are 
tendencies to orient and act with respect to 
objects in certain manners and to expect 
certain consequences from these actions. 
The conjoined word need-disposition itself 
has a double connotation: On the one hand 
it refers to the tendency to fulfill some 
requirement of the organism, a tendency to 


accomplish some end state; on the other 
hand, it refers to a disposition to do some- 
thing with an object designed to accomplish 
this end _ state.”*? Need-disposition is not 
innate, “it is formed or learned in action, 
and... it is a tendency to orient and select 
with an eye to the future, as well as an eye 
to immediate gratification.”** The denotation 
of need-disposition, is a “group of orienta- 
tions,” and the general pattern they follow 
involve, (1) “discrimination of an object or 
group of objects, (2) the cathecting of an 
object or group of objects, and (3) the 
tendency to behave in the fashion designed 
to get the cathected relationship with the 
object.”*4 


The concept of “need-disposition” seems 
to be of great use and value for social work. 
It might be used by social workers to their 
great advantage. It can help in developing 
a strong conceptual framework for research 
on needs and resources in social work, 


Social work researchers have often been 
charged with confusion, vagueness and 
ambiguity in that they have been using the 
term “need,” but actually dealing with “need 
of” and “need for” certain specific objects, 
relationships or services, something quite close 
to need disposition, It is really difficult to say 
if social workers have not done better in not 
devoting themselves to the concept of need 
per se, with all its physiological and other 
implications, which might more rightly be 
left to other fields, and which might have 
taken social work away from its main focus. 
It is, however, true that social work proceeded 
in the field of research on needs with rather a 





18 Symonds, P, M.—op. cit. 


18 Tolman, E. C.—‘‘A Psychological Model,” Toward a General Theory of Action, Edited 


by Parsons and Shills. 


20 Tolman, E. C., op. cit. (Discussion on Maslow), p. 320. 


21 Tolman, E. C., op. cit., p. 321. 
22 Parsons, T. and Shills, E. 
General Theory of Action, p. 114-115. 
23 Parsons and Shills, op. cit., p. 115. 
4 Parsons and Shills, op. cit., p. 115. 


A.—“Values, Motives and Systems of Action,’ Toward A 


* 





weak and not very satisfactory conceptual 
framework. The only justification lies in the 
great need for social planning, social policy 
and social action. 


The concept of resources, if taken in its 
widest sense, would include all institutions, 
objects, services and other components of the 
social organization, which are or can be used 
for satisfying and meeting any of the needs 
of the individuals or the groups. Social work 
research has been using the concept in a 
somewhat limited sense. Most often it has 
been confined only to health, welfare, recrea- 
tional and other social agencies and services, 
and sometimes it has been extened to use all 
others, which may be available to be used for 
meeting those needs which are the special 
concern of social work. 


A few important points may be mentioned 
at this stage. There is no fixed relationship 
between any need and the need-satisfiers. The 
same need may be satisfied in more than one 
way, and the same satisfier may satisfy more 
than one need. All this is implied in the 
concept of “need-disposition” as outlined 
earlier. The difficulties in studying resources 
should be specially realized in view of the re- 
lationships between needs and need-satisfiers. 
Another significant point is that of cultural 
relativism. Needs, their expressions as well 
as the forms of their satisfaction may differ 
from culture to culture. 


Thus we can see that research on needs 
and resources, though it appears simple, is 
really a difficult and complex job. Tolman 
gives three basic conditions, which must be 
discovered and agreed upon, if the strength 
of needs has to be measured. These are: (1) 
“acceptable standard goal objects, (2) 
“acceptable standardized testing situation, 
and (3) “acceptable to be measured features 
of the behavior.”*® 





25 Tolman, E. C.—op. cit., p. 336. 
26 Tolman, E. C.—op. cit., p. 336. 
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His conclusion is highly pertinent, “The 
reaching of final agreement upon all these 
matters in connection with, say, social needs 
seems to be a long way in the future.”*° 


Methods of Research on Needs and Re- 
sources.—In this section we shall outline and 
discuss some of the methodological approaches 
used in research on needs and resources. The 
purpose is to present the approaches in a 
general way and not to go into details with 
regard to specific tools and techniques, for 
example, questionnaire making, interviewing, 
sampling, etc. 


Opinion, Attitude, Activity, Survey—This 
method makes a survey of the opinions, 
attitudes, and activities in terms of participa- 
tion or otherwise, of either the general 
population of a community, or any special 
population group, for example, consumers of 
any given service, or groups assumed to have 
some special need of their own. Usual tools 
of sampling, questionnaires, interviewing and 
observation may be used, 


The survey may cover three different 
aspects: the use of existing services and 
facilities and participation in their activities; 
opinions and attitudes regarding the existing 
services and agencies, including their use- 
fulness, efficiency, acceptability, etc; and the 
causes underlying the formation of the 
relevant opinions and _ attitudes, and 
expressions of existing unmet needs as well 
as the desirability of having specific services 
to meet them. 


This method suffers from the _ basic 
limitations to all psychological 
enquiries which aim at measuring opinions 
and attitudes. The limitation is that reliance 
has to be placed mostly on ‘“verbalized 
behaviour” and very rarely can we observe 
and study actual behaviour in the proper 
manner. The ability of the subjects to feel, 
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verbalize and express their needs may be 
limited, but that does not in any way detract 
from the scientific character or usefulness of 
the method. At the present stage of social 
science and research development we cannot 
do without placing reliance on the subjects. 
Much can, of course, be done to help the 
subjects to use their ability to the utmost. 


Davis McEntire’s study “Leisure Activities 
of Youth in Berkeley, California”*’ is an 
illustration of the method we have been 
discussing. A sample of High School students 
was selected and interviewed. Questions were 
asked with regard to, (1) patterns of leisure 
activity, (2) membership in youth organiza- 
tions and participation in their activities and 
(3) educational and vocational aims of youth. 
The results were analyzed on these very lines 
in terms of socio-economic groups, ethnic 
groups, school level and sex. 


The survey comes out with extremely 
interesting findings. Two main _ points 
of emphasis emerged. Firstly, there is a 
great deal of difference on almost all the 
basic counts regarding which the questions 
were asked as between different groups— 
economic, ethnic, school level and sex. 
Secondly, the acceptance of the services is 
as essential as their existence. This takes us 
back to some of our previous discussion. There 
is no specific one-to-one relationship between 
needs and services. There may be a number of 
interesting variables which make the services 
unusable or unacceptable, even when the 
need exists. 


“Service Orientation”.—The “service ori- 
entation” method is explained by Maas and 
Wollins as follows: “The expression of 
demand for services from existing social 
agencies has often been used as a measure 





the extent and the nature of the 


9928 


of 


problems. 


This method measures the “demand for 
service” and not the “need for” it, and as such 
the approach is primarily based on the 
assumption of a relationship between need 
and demand. As pointed out earlier, no 
assumption can be made to a constant 
relationship between need and demand, 
because of the presence of a number of 
intervening variables, for example, the recog- 
nition and awareness of the need, knowledge 
and the availability of service and the ability 
and willingness to use it. Hence it is quite 
possible that there may be need, but it may 
not be expressed as demand. Another limita- 
tion is that only demand for existing and 
available services can be measured. In spite 
of the limitations of the method, it is a 
useful one, as the basic assumption of the 
existence of some sort of positive relationship 
between need and demand does have some 
strength. Under normal conditions some 
portion of need has to be expressed in 
demand. 


C. Social Breakdown Method.—Use of 
Certain Social and Economic Conditions and 
Indicators of Need—The method measures 
the relative need for services as between dif- 
ferent areas and groups and not the absolute 
need. It helps us in ranking areas and groups 
in terms of greater or lesser needs, and not 
in terms of the magnitude or strength of the 
need itself. The justification for the approach 
is that as “direct measures of need for social 
services are non-existent,”*® we have to use 
indirect measures, which may be taken to be 
fairly good indicators of relative need. 


Black’s study ranks various areas of the 
New York City in terms of greater or lesser 








27 Davis McEntire—Leisure Activities of Youth in. Berkeley, California. 
28 Mass and Wollins. op. cit., p. 222. 
29 Bertram J. Black—Our Welfare Needs, p. 7. 
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needs on the basis of two indices, namely, the 
Index of Population Volume and the Socio- 
Economic Index. The indicators used for the 
Index of Population Volume are as follows: 


(1) Total population 

(2) distribution of families 

(3) distribution of Catholic population 
(4) distribution of Jewish population 

(5) distribution of Protestant population 
(6) population change. 


The Socio-Economic is a composite one 
based on a number of sub-indexes, each of 
which have their indicators. The sub-indexes 
are: 


(1) Population effect (density, male- 
female, etc.) 

(2) Economic factors 

(3) Vital statistics 


(4) Social pathology. 


The logic of this method may be expressed 
in the words of Black, “It appears logical that 
where more people live will be the centre of 
greater need of services to people; it also 
appears logical that where there is greatest 
economic need, poorest health conditions, 
greatest incidence of delinquency, crime and 
similar problems, there will be greatest need 
for health and welfare programs.”*° 


Virginia K. White’s study, “Measuring 
Leisure-Time Needs”** is a rather detailed 
study, but the general pattern and ,approach 
is the same as we have been discussing. The 
study originated to serve the needs for plan- 
ning community-sponsored _ leisure-time 
services, and was conducted by the assistance 
of a number of committees. 


The most distinguishing feature of the study 
is its attempt to develop a conceptual frame- 
work. An operational conceptual framework 
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has been adopted, based on assumptions re- 
garding the universality of leisure-time needs, 
existence of differences in the magnitude of 
needs as between different population groups, 
possibility of determining factors which might 
reflect the relative degree of need, usefulness 
of cummunity-sponsored leisure-time services 
i.e. their ability to meet needs, responsibility 
of the community to provide services for 
unmet needs, possibility of relating leisure- 
time needs of various groups to the services 
and the feasibility of having relatively homo- 
geneous social planning areas and their 
usefulness. 


The study recognizes the need for validation 
of the above assumptions by further research. 
The assumptions have been made with full 
consciousness of the limitations, which have 
been specifically listed, the more important ~ 
ones being, the non-precise and changing ~ 
nature of the concepts of needs and services, — 
lack of adequate criteria in selecting factors © 
presumed to measure need. The study recog- ~ 
nizes that “there are few known established ~ 
and validated criteria for measuring need 
for leisure-time services.”*? 


A detailed “outline of objectives, means | 
of attaining and implementing, and consi- _ 
derations affecting ‘degree of need’ for com- | 
munity-sponsored leisure-time services,”** ha: 
been worked out. Eight objectives have been 
given. They are: 


(1) “the social adjustment of the indivi- 
dual and constructive social relation- 
ships between individuals and groups, 





































P : in 

(2) “individuals and groups with a sense “i 

of social responsibility and _ social” a 

initiative appropriate to a democratic © oid 
socie : 

a per 

(3) “emotional health, wo! 








30 Ibid., p. 7 


81 Virginia K. White—Measuring Leisure-Time Needs. 


82 Ibid., p. 8. 
33 Ibid., p. 25. 
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(4) “ethical and spiritual values, The study has made quite elaborate statis- 
(5) “preservation and integration of the tical analysis, using the techniques of rank- 
best values of diverse cultural groups, ing, correlation, dispersion, etc. Charts and 


(6) “esthetic growth and expression, graphs have been used for illustration. The 
(7) “intellectual development, and “social planning areas” of Cnyaboga Country 
(8) “physical health.”** have been ranked on the basis of each of the 


two indexes separately, as well as on a 


Each objective has its own means of attain- , ; 
combined basis. 


ing, means of implementing and considera- 
tions affecting degree of need. Considerations Two interesting problems may be men- 
of space do not permit us to illustrate these. tioned. The first relates to the weightage of 

Two indexes have been developed: Index various indicators. The indicators in the 
of Area Characteristics and the Index of Index of Social Problems were weighted, the 
Social Problems. The indicators used for the highest weight being 4 given to “social malad- 








| two are as follows: °° justment.” The weights were assigned accord- 
tion |= a ing to the arbitrary judgment of the experts. 
h. & I Index of Area Characteristics 8 ay ee b i, aw : ‘ : P a 
— The significant point to note is that weighting 
full j 1. Socio-economic status always presents a problem and so far objec- 
lave | 2. space ; tive criteria for assigning weights have not 
tant © 3. stability of population been developed, especially in the field which 
ging 4. individuals living alone we are interested in. 
ices, 5. children 7 — 17 years : , ‘ ha 
‘tors ’ In our earlier discussion we mentioned 
> : 6. young adults 18 — 24 years meres 
| : some of the problems that may arise in index 
cog- = 7. old persons 60 and over. ; Seen eal, 
shed formation. The problem of weighting is one 
> Il Index of Social Problems and the other that came up in this study was 
need Pp y 
a , y that some of the indicators did not point to 
4 Weights Allotted 5 abhi te” 
‘a : the same direction. In other words very little 
- 1, Social maladjustment 4 , 
eans & : ; correlation was found between them. Such 
i nn Sapenaeticy . cases raise difficulties in interpretation and 
3. Ill-health it anaes P 
4. Family and Individual a 
Adjustment Problems 3 The main contribution of White’s study 
5. Crowded housing 2 does not lie so much in the improvement of , 
6. Undesirable neighbour- research techniques or in findings, but in the 
hood conditions 1 fact that it realized the great importance of 


having a satisfactory conceptual framework 


The indicators have been clearly defined and attempted to develop one. 


in the study. Each of them has its own 
components, e.g. the components of socio- The strongest criticism of the social break- 

. |) economic status are, “the median family in- down method of study has been that it 
—_ © come, median school grade completed, and assumes a constant relationship (correla- 
per cent of managerial and professional tion), “between the whole range of problems 
workers to total employed persons.”** and the extremes of social breakdown. A 





34 Ibid., p. 25-36. 
85 Ibid., p. 54-71. 
36 Ibid., p. 54. 
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known quantity—social breakdown—is corre- 
lated with an unknown quantity—pro- 
blems.”*” However, it may be pointed out that 
the social breakdown measures are used only 
as rough indicators of relative needs, which 
does not necessarily presume a “constant 
correlation.” There is, of course, an assump- 
tion as to the existence and nature of the 
relationship, and that provides the basis or 
the logic for the use of indicators in every 
situation. 


D. Standard Setting—The method of 
measuring needs as against certain standards 
is of limited applicability. It can be used 
only in those areas where sufficient knowledge 
has been accumulated, so as to enable us to 
formulate the standards. 


This approach has been widely used with 
regard to measuring nutritional, health hous- 
ing and other areas of need where standards 
do exist. The approach is full of dangers as 
well as great potentialities. The danger 
comes when attempts are made to measure 
needs against standards, which have not been 
validly set and formulated. There may, 
however, be some justification in setting up 
provisional standards, which could be revised 
and improved with advances in knowledge. 
The great potentiality of the approach lies 
in the fact that, if standards exist, it provides 
us with an excellent, relatively simple and 
accurate method for measuring ne¢ds. 


E. Multifocal Approach—The  multi- 
focal approach uses more than one approach 
at the same time. The Community Welfare 
Study of Berkeley, California** used the first 
three approaches discussed in this paper, i.e. 
all the approaches excepting that of measur- 
ing needs against certain standards. 
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The integration and the simultaneous use 
of more than one approach helps us not only 
to get a more complete picture of the situa- 
tion, but also enables us to compare the find- 
ings of different approaches and as such may 
lead to further development and refinement 
of our methods of measuring needs and 
resources. 


Significance of Research on Needs and 
Resources for India and Other Less Develop- 
ed Countries—Research on needs and re- 


sources is of special significance for India © 


and other countries, which are ‘under-deve- 
loped’ or ‘less-developed’. India has decided 
to evolve a ‘socialist pattern’ of society and 
is striving to develop a full-fledged welfare 
state, the foundations of which have already 
been laid and towards which great strides 
have been taken. India has adopted planning, 
social as well as economic, as the chief in- 
strument of achieving its objective “to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people by securing 
a social order, in which there shall be social, 


economic and political justice”, which has © 


been incorporated in the Constitution of 
India as one of the basic Directive Principles 
of State Policy.*® In pursuance of the above | 
principle the Planning Commission was set 
up in May 1950. The greatest difficulty 

which the Planning Commission faced con- | 
sisted in lack of data regarding the nature,” 
extent and magnitude of needs and problems 

as well as lack of adequate information re-~ 
garding the available resources, their nature, | 
size, usability, etc. Some improvement ha 

been made since then. The Research Pro-/ 
grammes Committee of the Planning Com- 
mission has been quite active in planning 

initiating and financing research projects re : 
lating to needs and resources, but still much” 
remains to be done. 





37 Maas, H. S. and Wollins, M.—‘‘Concepts and Methods in Social Work Research,’ New 

Directions in Social Work, p. 224. 
38 Martin Wollins—A Base for Community Welfare Studies, N. C. S. W., 1954, p. 217. ie 
39 §, L. Bahl—Constitution of India, pp. 44-45 
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SocraL Work REsEARCH: ON NEEDS AND RESOURCES ll 


It must be fully understood and realized 
that any social and economic planning, which 
necessarily involves development of resources, 
allocation of resources for meeting needs, and 
determination of priorities with respect to 
both, to be sound and successful should be 


based on reliable and accurate data regard- 
ing both needs and resources. Research on 
needs and resources is, therefore, of great 
basic importance to India for its proper and 
planned development, both in the economic 
and social fields, 














PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
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In the past few years, juvenile delinquency has been engaging the attention of public 
workers in India. In the following article, the author makes a psychological analysis of the 
problem and suggests suitable measures for tackling it. 


Mr. Mukherjee is a member of the Faculty, Institute of Psychological Research and 


Service, Patna University. 


Introduction.—Juvenile delinquency is one 
of the problems on which increasing thought 
and attention have been bestowed in India 
during the last few years, but about which 
there still persist many misconceptions in our 
country. The aim of this paper is mainly 
to call attention to the fact that the delin- 
quent’s psychological make up is just like 
ours, differing only in quantity rather than 
quality. The causes of delinquency from 
several points of view have been critically 
examined and the psychological causes are 
mentioned. Suggestions for prevention of 
juvenile delinquency are also included in the 
paper. 

Juvenile Delinquency—A Legal Term.— 
Delinquency is a legal term which denotes 
acts of varying degrees of social consequence 
from mere naughtiness to major assault, 
punishable by law. The term “delinquency” 
is commonly used to mean the mis-deeds of 
the juveniles only which are harmful to the 
Society. Thus an adolescent is said to be a 
juvenile delinquent when he starts stealing, 
assaulting, indulging in sex offences and 
develops symptoms like pathological lying 
and truancy. Most of these offences are said 
to be criminal actions when committed by a 
person beyond the age handled by the 
juvenile courts. 


In India the legal tendency is to consider 
all young offenders usually ranging from the 
age of seven to twentyone as juveniles and 
































the Indian Penal Code uses the expression 
“juvenile offence” rather than the term “de- 
linquency” (5). According to the Reforma- 
tory School Act first passed in India in 1876 
and later modified in 1897, a youthful offen- 
der is defined as a person below the age of 
15 years, convicted of any offence punishable 
by imprisonment or transportation. Special 
courts known as “juvenile courts” have been 
established in some larger states of our coun- 
try to try out the youthful offenders. 
Psychological Definition—From the legal 
viewpoint, a boy of say 13, who steals some 
food from a shop out of prolonged hunger 
to avoid death is viewed as a juvenile delin- 
quent, but the psychological viewpoint does 
not take the boy’s behaviour as anything ‘~ 
antisocial. When the boy develops a habit of — 
stealing in all situations and is predisposed © 
to do harm to the society, then only we can 
label him as a delinquent. Thus delinquency 
may be defined in psychological terms as an 
“alloplastic infringement of social values” 
which means that delinquent acts are directed | 
against the society rather than on the || 
offender himself. In the definition from the ~ 
legal point of view we do not get any such | 
picture of the delinquent’s personality nor | 
the causes of his behaviour. Our lawmakers © 
are not concerned so much with delinquency | 
as they are with delinquents and naturally 
their definitions of delinquency have | 
mostly been incomplete and misleading. 7 
Psychologists and Psychiatrists do not 7 
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consider all. socially harmful misdeeds 
of the juveniles as delinquent acts nor do 
they label only those juveniles as delinquents 
who have been brought to the court for 
official action. In their lists a delinquent is 
he whose “attitude towards society is such 
that it will eventually lead to a violation of 
the law” (11, p. 77). The problem, according 
to them, is strictly an individual problem 
and the peculiarities of delinquent behaviour 
are not understood unless we study the 
delinquents individually (17). 


The conception of delinquency is so loose 
today, specially in our country, that laymen 
are inclined to believe that delinquency is 
a unique form of behaviour and delinquents 
are sharply differentiated from the non- 
delinquents. But the psychologist and the psy- 
chiatrist never consider delinquency as a 
unique form of behaviour, nor do they think 
that a sharp differentiation can be made 
between delinquents and _non-delinquents. 
Burt (7), Aichhorn (1), Healy (17), 
Alexander and Staub (2), Merrill (23) and 


&g many others have found that the differences 


between the psychological make up of the 
delinquent and non-delinquent are simply 
quantitative rather than qualitative. They 
consider delinquency to be an unfortunate 
expression of the personality and emphasize 
that the various indices of maladjustment 
shown by delinquents have one or more 
personal meanings behind them. Thus as 
Healy and Bronner (18, pp. 133-134) 
observe, delinquency may mean to the 
offender as his (a) attempt to escape or 
flight from a tense, unpleasant situation, 
(b) attempt to provide excitement and thrill, 
(c) attempt to obtain social recognition, 
(d) attempt to revenge against parents and 
others, (e) attempt to deny dependence of 
others, and (f) attempt to seek punishment 
in order to shake off from him the sense of 


| conscious or unconscious guilt feeling. All 


these motives may underlie many of our 
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normal behaviours but still we are not 
declared as antisocial and subjects of legal 
action. The cause why some children become 
delinquent and others escape is, however, not 
one but innumerable and these differ from 
delinquent to delinquent. 


Causes of Delinquency.—Various theories 
of delinquency have been put forward but 
none of them alone satisfactorily explains 
delinquency. Theories like those of Lombroso 
(22) who developed the thesis that the 
delinquent is a born criminal differing from 
normal beings in having a cleft palate, scanty 
body hair, receding forehead which are con- 
cerned with his criminal actions are no more 
tenable specially due to adverse findings of 
Goring (15) in England. A similar attempt 
to put the blame on the child for his own 
misbehaviour was made by a group of 
psychiatrists who thought that in the delin- 
quents there may occur a mental state known 
as “moral imbecility’ in which “while 
intellect remains unaffected, the moral 
sentiments are thoroughly lost”. The doctrine 
of moral imbecility had once been an impor- 
tant theory to the physicians and psychiatrists, 
but studies made by Healy (17) had found 
not a single case of moral imbecility. Mental 
deficiency has also been suggested as one 
of the causes of delinquency. But a study 
of 1,000 inmates of Sing Sing prison showed 
only 13 per cent to be mentally defective (4). 
Burt (7, p. 286) reports that only 8 per cent 
of his London delinquents were mentally 
defective. Healy and Bronner (19, p. 183) 
reported in 1926 that out of the 4000 juvenile 
court cases they studied, only 13.5 per cent 
turned out to be mentally defective. Glueck 
and Glueck (13, p. 102) also found almost 
the same figure in their study of 1934. Merrill 
(23) quotes a number of such studies in- 
cluding her own of the 500 children who 
were referred to the X county juvenile court 
in California and says that though “there 
are more mental defectives among groups of 
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delinquents than in public school popula- 
tions” (p. 170), it does not support that 
mental deficiency is the cause of delinquency. 
Merrill rightly argues that such findings only 
indicate that “we have more opportunities 
to observe the behaviour of the less intelligent 
delinquents than of the more intelligent” 
(23, p. 180). Whatever might be the nature 
of samplings of the studies supporting the 
view that delinquents are less intelligent, they 
are not true representatives of the whole 
delinquent population and this serious flaw 
of sampling vitiates the whole findings. 


Moreover, intelligence tests which have 
been used in most of the earlier studies are 
culturally loaded. With further advancement 
in intelligence testing and proper sampling, 
it has become evident that delinquents are 
not as low in intelligence as was previously 
believed. More recent studies throw the light 
that there are some delinquents with very 
high intelligence who possess a_ greater 
potential for anxiety and worry and they 
often escape from their dilemmas by means 
and methods of which society disapproves. 
Thus the single-factor-theory that mental 
deficiency is the main cause of delinquent 
conduct seems to be thoroughly untenable. 


Modern researches in delinquency from 
several view-points discard the theories which 
lend the view that delinquency is inherited. 
All current theories stress the fact that 
“delinquents are made, not born” (23, p. 4). 
It is the environment that is responsible 
and not the heredity constitution of the 
delinquent. 


Sociologists have strongly condemned the 
society for the incidence of delinquency 
because, according to them, factors like 
broken home, poor housing, slum neighbour- 
hood, lack of recreational facilities, etc. are 
at its root. 


The incidence of broken home _ has 
particularly been emphasized as one of the 


important causes of juvenile delinquency 
because some investigators [Burt (7), Slawson 
(31) and Merrill (23)] found a relatively 
high correlation between the broken home 
and the incidence of delinquency. Such 
statistical studies, however, do not always 
permit us to conclude the importance of any 
particular factor. Several points are to be 
borne in mind before drawing a conclusion. 
Firstly, we have to see whether the particular 
factor studied is the only factor influencing 
the incidence of delinquency. If other factors 
(viz., age, nationality, socioeconomic status, 
intelligence, etc.) are present, their influences 
must be parcelled out either statistically or 
experimentally. Secondly, we will have to 
see how far the particular factor (viz., broken 
home) is significant among selected non- 
delinquent controlled group as among 
delinquent group. In case of broken home, 
for example, we should know the extent 
of broken home in the control as well as in 
the experimental group. Considering these 
points, no particular significance can be 
attached to the results of most of the studies 
relating to broken home. More recent studies 
show that only one-fourth to one-half of the 
delinquents were found coming from broken 
homes. Some investigators (30,8) have even 
found that the incidence of broken home 
among delinquent group is as great as that 
for the control group. It is quite likely that 


in a broken home, where the child finds 7 
love and security, he may establish a very 7 
satisfactory relationship with his mother and | 


this will definitely not leave on him the mark 
of his father’s absence. In such cases the 
incidence of delinquency is rare. Shaw and 
Mckay (30) for this reason stress on loveless 
homes rather than on broken homes, 


Poverty has been held to be another 


important factor in the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency particularly in our country (28). 7 
Unemployment, poor housing, lack of every- Y 
day amenities, it is stated, force the young | 
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members of the family to take delinquent 
habits. Burt (7) states for his London group 
of young delinquents, “Over one half of the 
total amount of juvenile delinquency is found 
in homes that are poor or very poor, and the 
figures show very trenchantly that poverty 
makes an added spur to dishonesty and 
wrong” (pp. 66-67). 


In Merrill’s study also, a great difference 
between the economic status of delinquent 
and non-delinquent control group was found 
but Merrill recognises the fact that poverty 
and socio-economic conditions as such are 
not the causes of delinquency but “the 
important thing is the way the individual 
reacts to his socio-economic background” 
(23, p. 79). Although poverty may be an 
incentive for the adolescent to predispose to 
delinquency, it does not always do so. Poverty 
is an important factor in the incidence of 
violation of law in so far as it develops 
frustration, insecurity, and hostility in the 
young offenders. 


Among other environmental factors, slum 
neighbourhood [Shaw (29)], overcrowding 
[Burt (7)], social disorganization resulting 
from urbanization, famine, flood, tuberculosis, 
war, etc. [Shaw and Mckay (30)] are stated 
as important causative factors of juvenile 
delinquency. Healy and Bronner (19) 
emphasize companionship to be an important 
causative factor in 62 per cent of the 3000 
cases they studied in 1926. Reckless (25) 
however, carefully examines the significance 
of most of these factors and finds that these 
factors are secondary environmental causes 
rather than primary causes, Social disorgani- 
zation, slum areas, overcrowding, and 
‘delinquency areas’ in fact do not cause 
delinquency; they indirectly encourage such 
behaviour by opening more cpportunities. 
These factors are not the causes of delin- 
quency but causes in its promotion. All who 
grow up in so-called ‘delinquency producing 
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areas’ do not take refuge in delinquency. 
There are more persons in such areas who 
escape their environment and become res- 
pectable citizens of the society than turn 
against it. And conversely, children coming 
from most rich families also find their way 
into delinquency. 


The school has also been held responsible 
for the incidence of juvenile delinquency for 
not providing sufficient opportunities for 
wholesome and out-door activities. In an 
analytic clinical study by Nolan (24), 50 
school children with delinquent symptoms 
were examined and it was found that certain 
conditions in the school also cause juvenile 
delinquency. 


For all these factors of juvenile delin- 
quency, the community has been accused. 
The community is no doubt respon- 
sible since we see that it approves many 
undesirable things and tolerates many others 
that it does not openly sanction. And there 
are those persons to whom it is frankly 
indifferent. The most important secondary 
influences from the community which have 
direct effect on the promotion of delinquency, 
however, are the general public flouting of 
the law and the inconsistent demands made 
upon juveniles for conduct which the adults 
themselves do not have. (9) 


So far we have discussed the environmental 
factors in delinquency. But is it that heredity, 
plays no role in the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency? Heredity, indeed, plays an 
important role in some delinquents who are 
born feeble-minded with lack of emotional 
inhibition, but its effect in general is some- 
what indirect. As Cyril Burt (7), the 
outstanding British authority in the field, says 
“the heredity constitution of the criminal, 
such as it is we can regard as having, at most 
but an indirect effect” (p. 58). There are 
no doubt some born delinquents but “the 
lawless breed is the rarity” (Ibid p. 56), 
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Psycho-analysts also believe that heredity 
plays an indirect role in the causation of 
juvenile delinquency. To them, it is the 
parent-child relationship during the first five 
years of life that is responsible for its 
incidence. According to the psychoanalysts 
the child is all Jd at first and through the 
establishment of a normal satisfactory rela- 
tionship between the mother and child there 
occurs “a modification of the originally 
antisocial instinctive urges into socially 
acceptable attitudes and characteristics with- 
out too much loss to instinctive energy” 
(11, p. 67). Frustration in the early years 
of life, especially resulting from the absence 
of the mother from the child or deprivation 
of her love to the child, disturbs the normal 
development of mother-child relationship and 
consequently the instinctive urges of the 
child remain unmodified. The child, when 
grown up, craves for immediate gratification 
of his biological urges and subsequently he 
is declared as antisocial. Bowlby (6) has 
demonstrated the significances of the early 
sepaiation. Healy and Bronner (18) too, 
have found that of the two siblings living 
in the same family, the one who is not 
delinquent has been able to develop a normal 
and satisfactory relationship with the mother. 


Psychologists are of the opinion that it is 
not the environment as such that is related 
to delinquency but it is the environment 
which troubles the normal emotional develop- 
ment of the child. In a recent study of 500 
delinquent boys who were carefully matched 
with a control group of 500 non-delinquent 
boys in respect of age, general intelligence, 
national origin and residence in slum area, 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck (14) found 


that- emotional factors in the biography of 
the growing child were the most important 
differentiating influences between delinquents 
and non-delinquents. Healy and Bronner 
(18) found long ago that of the two siblings 
reared in the same environment, one turns 
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out to be delinquent whereas the other does 
not, because the former felt unhappy and 
unloved during his childhood while the latter 
felt fairly comfortable. Deep lying emotional 
tension was present in the delinquent child 
which differentiated him from the non- 
delinquent. 


Lack of warmth and love develops in the 
child the sense of insecurity and unaccepta- 
bility and consequently he perceives the world 
as increasingly hostile. The child needs to 
lash back at the pressures which hurt him, 
and laws, police and institutions which merely 
act as his parental surrogates become his 
first victims. Through delinquency the 
deprived child finds an outlet for his tensions 
being released. Thus delinquency, according 
to psychologists is a reaction to frustration 
and conflict, resulting from imbalance 
between gratification and renunciation (3)— 
a reaction which relieves the child’s tension 
by misplaced aggression. 


Delinquency as Galdston (12) says is “a 
disease of deprivation and not of exogenous 
origin.” The reason behind the individual and 
social ineffectiveness of the young criminal 
lies in his unrealized potentialities for loving 
which compel him to perceive the whole 
world through hostility tinted glasses, Delin- 
quency is a kind of solution for the child 
to shake off from him the sense of insecurity 
and inferiority, and gain sheer thrill of 
dangerous and daring actions. In gaining 
strength from adventures, the delinquent 
satisfies his one need at the cost of the other, 
which he would not have done, had he been 
socially adaptive. Thus, the delinquent lacks 
integration of his motives. He craves for 
immediate satisfaction of his motives “with- 
out regard to the integration of his present 
motives with the demands of past and future 


wants’ (Merrill, p. 191). 


Lack of guidance and defective discipline 
in childhood promote such behaviour, Parents 
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spoil the child in two ways—either by being 
too indulgent or by being too strict. In the 
first case, the parents do not even take trouble 
to set the social standards before the child 
and thereupon when the child grows up he 
expects that everybody would satisfy his 
demands immediately. 


Levy (20) has presented four such cases 
where direct indulgence from the mother led 
the child to criminal life. 


Overstrict parents are also responsible for 
the same. They often make various demands 
on the child and when he fails he is badly 
punished. In such cases, the child finds his 
home to be a jail and his father or mother, 
the strict jail warder, and naturally this 
develops in him some form of delinquency. 
Thus we find that the cause of delinquency 
lies in the child’s process of ‘socialization.’ 
His personality is so structured around 
feelings of hostility and over-dependency that 
when he grows up he shows unhealthy 
behaviour patterns, the trend of which 
probably remains constant throughout, once 
it has developed. The child does not develop 
delinquency overnight, the path of its for- 
mation starts from the early behaviour 
difficulties and ends in the way of crime. 
This shaping can be observed by trained 
psychological eyes at various stages of its 
development and the psychologist sees that 
delinquent personalities grow as do all others. 
But in the structuring of the delinquent’s 
personality, several predisposing, aggravating 
and precipitating factors enter which compel 
him to surrender into the clutches of reckless 
and ruthless impulse. A combination of 
causes—personal, accidental, hereditary, and 
environmental—interact with each other to 
produce in him the maladaptive behaviour, 
thus making it quite impossible for us to 
assess the relative contribution of each factor. 


Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency.— 
With these manifold causes of delinquency 
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before them, it is the bounden duty of 
parents, teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers, municipal and court autho- 
rities to be on the look out for the appearance 
of preliminary signs of delinquency in the 
reactions of those adolescent who are 
subjected to these causes of transgression. 
The earlier the delinquent tendencies are 
detected, the better it would be for its 
prevention and correction. Prevention of 
delinquency is urgently required today in our 
country in view of the rapid increase in the 
number of delinquents (27). 


It is strange that government and private 
social agencies in our country are usually 
directed towards treatment and rehabilitation 
rather than prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. There are about 16 Reformatory 
Schools and also a number of after-care 
institutions, but very few of these are 
cquipped with trained personnel who can 
give psychological, medical, case-analytical 
services to the young offenders (26). 


Various techniques of preventing crime and 
delinquency have been suggested, each based 
cn a particular concept of causation. Thus 
authorities who emphasize more upon emo- 
tional disturbance in the childhood as the 
causative factor, approach the prevention 
programme differently from those who 
explain delinquency in terms of defective, 
discipline and bad companionship. Ten years 
azo, when there was no clear thinking on 
the genesis of delinquency, several suggestions 
were put into effect in America, as is revealed 
by the following observations made by 
Lukas (21, p. 33). 


“There have been myriad schemes: the 
prohibition of intoxicating drinks, of coffee, 
of some soft drinks, of tobacco, of juke-box 
machines; the control of movies and radio, 
the abolition of comics; and believe it or 
not, the installation of more electric lights 
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on street corners. It has been proposed that 
parents be prosecuted and sent to prison.” 


These unsystematic schemes, of course are 
too old and no longer in practice these days, 
at least in America and Europe. Sound pre- 
ventive programmes, each based on its own 
philosophy, are now under way to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. Considerable attention 
has been paid in recent years to the problem 
of discovering the ‘potential-delinquents’ and 
giving them guidance in the early stages, 
so that they can have a normal emotional 
development. This approach has found place 
specially in the researches of Healy and of 
the two Gluecks in their latest book ‘Un- 
ravelling Juvenile Delinquency (14). 


Children who do not present any manifest 
problem but whose life histories show some 
evidence which might lead to delinquency 
in the future are discovered and given treat- 
ment facilities. This approach of discovering 
potential delinquents has been criticised by 
many who rightly apprehend the danger 
underlying this approach. To label a child, 
who has not manifested any antisocial 
behaviour but whose life history refers to 
some ‘danger signals,’ as a potential delin- 
quent is not always advisable. This may 
promote delinquency rather than prevent it. 


As Tappan remarks in the report on 
Juvenile Delinquency in North America 
(32): “This (approach) appears tosbe a 
particular danger in the United States, where 
the trend of Juvenile Court has been toward 
taking jurisdiction for treatment purposes of 
individuals who are not delinquent, but who 
may display some social or emotional problem 
in order to prevent the development of 
delinquency” (p. 86). 


This approach of discovering potential 
delinquents on the basis of their life histories 
and also from the results of their psycholo- 
gical tests (10,16) is likely to enhance the 
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problem greatly in our country where there 
is lack of trained personnel, competent to 
undertake delinquent cases for treatment. 
Instead of discovering the potential delin- 
quents, we should rather find out the 
children who have presented “manifest 
problems” and provide them with all kinds 
of facilities so that they do not face any 
difficulty in having a satisfactory emotional 
development. The ‘child guidance approach’ 
in preventing juvenile delinquency is parti- 
cularly fruitful but so long as_ trained 
personnel and numerous child guidance 
clinics in each of our states are not opened, 
the efficacy of the approach remains 
unexamined. 


In the meantime, parents should be re- 
educated so that they can rightly deal with 
their children. Lectures on ‘mental hygiene’ 
should be delivered by competent authorities 
on the fundamentals of child training to all 
the responsible adults of the society. The 
Gluecks’ suggestion is worth noting here. 


“We must break the vicious circle of 
character-damaging influence on children 
exerted by parents who are themselves the 
distorted personality products of adverse 
parental influences, through intensive instruc- 
tion of each generation of prospective parents 
in the elements of mental hygiene and the 
requisites of happy and healthy family life”. 
(14, p. 287) 


Parents should learn how to teach their 
children the right way to compete with 
groups, the best way to overcome the sense 
of frustration. The preferred way to mould 
their bad habits is not punishment with an 
attitude ‘thou shall not do this’. It should be 
rather persuasion through such speech, ‘it is 
better my dear, that you do not do this’. 
Instead of directly telling the child not to mix 
with so and so, it is better to give him indirect 
hints; clear enough for him to understand 
that he should leave the undesirable friends. 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Parents should always try to set good 
examples before their children and never 
show any difference between what they preach 
and what they actually do. Parents should 
also try to keep satisfactory discipline in the 
home without being too severe or too 
indulgent to the child. They should learn 
to unload some of their hostilities before 
the child arrives and this will do good at the 
least cost. 

Another approach in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency is to organise co-ordinat- 
ed programme of Community Youth Service. 
The total community must participate in 
doing something about the prevention 
problem, first by recognising that the delin- 
quent is an unhappy child requiring both 
emotional re-education and physical well- 
being and then by moving against the cul- 
tural well springs of delinquency. It should 
fight against ignorance together with fana- 
ticism and prejudice, against misery and 
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technical, economic, and administrative re- 
organization of existing agencies. Other pro- 
phylactic measures of secondary importance 
are moving against (a) poor housing, (b) 
inadequate medical and welfare services, (c) 
vicious neighbourhood. Free recreation cen- 
tres together with movie control within a wide 
educational campaign may also be included 
in the programme of delinquency prevention. 


This co-ordinated community programme 
will automatically bring a more close co- 
operation among the parents, teachers and 
social workers who will jointly search for 
other preventive measures. More modified 
steps are likely to come from their joint effort 
to save the helpless child from being plunged 
into the lives of crime. The teacher, the 
parent, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, and 
the social worker should join their hands, 
for juvenile delinquency is the problem of 
the individual, the home and the society. 
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PROBLEM OF TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL IN BOMBAY 





(Dr. A. D. Narve) 





With the growing population and the consequent congestion in the city of Bombay, 
cases of tuberculosis are increasing in number. In the following article, the author studies the 
problem in its various aspects and suggests some practical measures for controlling T. B. in 


the city. 


Dr. Narde is a medical practitioner in Bombay city. 


Introduction Tuberculosis is a major 
disease prevalent in the city of Bombay. The 
city is very weak in its defences against T. B. 
due to enormous increase in population and 
the consequent strain on water supply and 
sanitation. There is only one thing necessary 
to meet this situation and that is increased 
vigilance by medical workers. 


It would not be out of place to review in 
brief recent developments in the control of 
tuberculosis, In the old days of almost total 
ignorance about the etiology of tuberculosis, 
the malady was not clearly recognised. Neither 
the contributory nor the exciting causes of 
tuberculosis were determined or known, much 
less the specific cause. Ideas of hereditary 
transmission were prevalent and were adhered 
to for a considerable period until the era of 
Bacteriology and the discovery of M. tuber- 
culosis, as it is now known, by Robert Koch 
in 1882. The emphasis thereafter shifted to 
efforts at dealing with the specific causative 
bacterial agent almost to the neglect of 
measures against contributory causes. A great 
deal of human effort and intelligence having 
been rather unsuccessfully expended in trying 
to deal with the bacteriological cause of the 
malady, the emphasis has again shifted to 
the ‘patient’. Clinical, surgical and bacterio- 
logical researches have made great strides and 
continued to an appreciable extent to amelio- 
rate the suffering of patients, to prolong their 
lives and to arrest the disease in diagnosed 
cases. This in itself was in due course found 
to be utterly inadequate. While researches in 


clinical medicine, pathology, surgery and 
radiology have advanced in recent years, 
it has come to be increasingly realised that 
the social, economic and family aspects of life 
have a tremendous influence on the incidence 
of the disease in a community. It has been 
realised also that adequate diagnosis and 
institutional treatment are but a part of the 
campaign against tuberculosis and that an 
all-out fight requires a ‘total programme’ 
including treatment of the socio-economic 
conditions of the patient, 


Tuberculosis, therefore, necessarily de- 
mands the attention of a Physician, Surgeon, 
Pathologist, Radiologist, Medical Officer, 
Economist, and last but not the least, 
the Medico-Social Worker. In man’s fight 
against tuberculosis the most important link 
between the hospital and the home is, there- 
fore, the Health Visitor, who looks after the 
contacts at home, induces the family to submit 
to periodical medical examination, and give’ 
them necessary advice as regards precautions 
to be taken by them as well as the infected 
persons at home. The purely medical aspect 
of tuberculosis cannot be disentangled from 
the economic and social life of a community 
if the control programme is to yield any 
success, 


Incidence of Tuberculosis—In European 
countries the incidence of tuberculosis has 
been on the decrease in post-war years 
except in two countries, Finland and 
Portugal, where it is reported to be on the 
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increase. In India too the incidence of tuber- 
culosis has been increasing more in the 
urban than in rural areas. The data available 
are, however, neither comprehensive nor 
precise, but can serve as a rough estimate of 
the situation. Some comparative figures are 
given in the attached statements. Paucity of 
trained personnel and finance has precluded 
surveys being undertaken in this country. Also 
as the disease has a social stigma associated 
with it, notification is always incomplete, 
inaccurate and unreliable. 


Tuberculosis, particularly the pulmonary 
variety, is increasing in cities like Bombay on 
account of the great expansion of industries 
and the consequent increase of population, 
inadequancy of housing accommodation and 
overcrowding as well as poverty, malnutrition 
and undernourishment. The Bombay City, 
with a population of nearly 3 millions, is 
highly industrialised and has an industrial 
population of 6 lakhs. Eighty per cent of T. B. 
sufferers live in single-room tenements. A 
rough estimate of the T. B. patients was about 
40,000 in 1943. As there are no adequate 
facilities for isolation of sputum-positive cases, 
the incidence increased to above 50,000 
during the past few years. These are approxi- 
mate figures. Roughly we can say that for 
every death by tuberculosis, there are 10 
more active cases plus the influx of patients 
in search of expert diagnosis, advice and 
treatment. 


In order to prevent this disease, infection 
will have to be eliminated from human beings 
and cows. But luckily in India and more so 
in Bombay, prevention in case of the latter 
does not arise. The consumption of cow’s 
milk is very little and very few cows suffer 
from tuberculosis in India. A considerable 
amount of milk supply for Bombay is coming 
from Aarey Milk Colony and one can 
definitely expect that either that colony will 
expand or new additional centres of that type 
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will be established for supplying milk to the 
city. The change over of the milk from 
scattered animals to milk from animals in 
large dairy is not without an additional risk 
of tuberculosis. It has been the experience of 
dairy keepers that unless very stringent 
precautions are taken, every dairy begins to 
have more and more tubercular animals. As 
the dairy becomes larger, the hours of con- 
finement in crowded stables become longer 
and smaller pasture land is available to the 
animals, These two not only increase the 
percentage of tubercular animals but 
gradually make the disease more widespread 
and virulent. Thus a dairy farm which starts 
as a very healthy one slowly tends to become 
a dangerous source of tuberculosis. This must 
always be in mind when planning to estabilsh 
dairy farms like the Aarey Farm. 


It might be said that more buffaloes than 
cows may be kept in these farms and buffaloes 
being resistant to tuberculosis there might be 
no risk through milk from these farms. But 
it must be remembered that the resistance of 
the buffaloes is not absolute. Constant contact 
and confinement to small areas will ultimately 
make the buffaloes also tuberculous. An 
experience of this kind is met with in every 
zoo. Almost all animals in confinement die 
of tuberculosis. It must be, therefore, 
remembered that adequate open grounds and 
sufficient number of hours for wandering in 
sunshine must be allotted in every large dairy 
scheme. The recently introduced method of 
pasteurisation of milk at Aarey will be helpful 
in eliminating the possibility altogether. The 
people of Bombay are accustomed to consume 
milk after boiling; so the bovine type of 
tuberculosis is rare. 


In India there are about 2.5 million cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis and over 5 lakhs 
die every year. In Bombay over 2,000 cases 
die every year. Before we can think of pre- 
ventive measures and in order to have a 
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correct idea of the morbidity, a proper survey 
will have to be undertaken in industrial loca- 
lities and certain known heavy foci. The 
hospital statistics when supplemented by 
Health Visitors’ reports will serve the purpose 
of selective sampling. School reports may be 


New York 5.6% reacted 
11.4% 
10-20% 
25% 
50-60% 
100% 


London 
iO oe 
USA & UK 





There is no significant difference as far as 
reactors are concerned, but in the U.S.A. 
female reactors are higher than the male 
reactors. In foreign countries also the inci- 
dence is higher among the poorer classes. 
It is a well known fact that the incidence of 
clinical tuberculosis and infection do not run 
parallel courses. Most of us are infected but 
a very small percentage have active disease 
or die from it. Among coloured races the 
death rate is higher and quicker with the 
result that living clinical cases are less in 
number because of the acuteness of the 
disease and hastened morality. Scandinavian 
countries have succeeded in eradicating this 
disease by pushing on BCG vaccination. 
Death rate in these countries is round about 
34%. BCG vaccination cannot prevent 
tuberculosis infection; it diminishes the risk of 
virulent attack after the first infection. Dr. 
Arvid Wallgren of Sweden says that he has 
seen and followed hundreds of cases of 
tuberculosis positive children exposed to ex- 
ogenous infections without being able to note 
any bad effects in the health of the children 
but he has not seen a case of post-primary 
tuberculosis, the manifestation of which could 
be traced to new exogenous infection. “Laws 
on Welfare of Children” in Sweden allow 
every child at a place where a consumptive 


used for a survey of child population between 
6 and 16 years, 

Tuberculosis in Infants—We have no 
correct statistics of the tuberculin tested 
children, but figures for various countries are 
reported to be as follows: (Statement 5) 


up to | year of age. 

up to 2 years of age. 

between the ages of 2 and 6. 

in the age group 1 to 6 years. 

in the age groups of 6 and 15 years, 
in the group 40 and 90 years. 


lives to be taken away and looked after by 
the community. 


Preventive Measures—The following are 
the Bhore Committee’s recommendations. 


(1) Isolation of infective patients and the 
provision of adequate treatment for 
them in order to make them non- 
infective. 

(2) Periodical examination of the contacts 
of all infective patients. 

(3) After-Care Colonies in association with 
a large tuberculosis hospital. 

(4) Homes for incurables. 

(5) Provision of training facilities for 
survey personnel of different catego- 
ries and creation of Tuberculosis 
Service. 


As regards the provision of beds, they have 
recommended 1 to 3 beds per annual T. B. 
death, and Bombay thus requires about 2,350 
to 7,050 beds, which is not practicable. A 
scheme for the isolation of patients and 
treatment in their own homes on as large a 
scale as possible or an organised domiciliary 
service is placed in the forefront of our tuber- 
culosis programme. 


History of Anti-T. B. Measures in Bombay 
City—In 1912 the King George V Anti- 
Tuberculosis League was inaugurated and it 
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opened a Dispensary. The League opened 
another Dispensary in 1915. In 1918 the 
League built a Sanatorium with 32 beds. In 
1923 the assets of the League with its two 
Dispensaries and a Sanatorium were taken 
over by the Corporation. In 1930 the Corpo- 
ration converted the Maratha Plague Hospital 
into Maratha Hospital for the treatment of 
advanced cases of tuberculosis and all roadside 
cases, with 80 beds. In 1937 the number of 
beds in the Sanatorium was increased from 
32 to 40 beds; later, the Sanatorium was 
extended to accommodate 40 beds more, i.e., 
in all, 80 beds. Half the cost of the extension 
was borne by the Bombay Province Anti-T.B. 
Association. The Municipal Laboratory also 
started examination of the sputum of suspi- 
cious cases free of charge. In 1937, two more 
Dispensaries were opened, but one was closed 
for lack of attendance. There are now 3 
Dispensaries at Princess Street, Foras Road 
and Lalbaug. An X-ray plant has been 
installed at the Princess St. Dispensary and a 
Screening plant at the Foras Road Dispensary. 


In i941 through a donation of Rs. 14 lakhs 
the Ramesh Premchand Hospital was con- 
structed in Sewri. It was taken over by the 
Navy during the War and released in 1947 
together with the hutments constructed round 
about, free of charge. 


At this juncture, the T. B. Hospitals were 
reorganised. The number of beds was 
increased to 294 and the 3 Hospitals (Turner 
Sanatorium, Maratha Hospital and Ramesh 
Premchand Hospital) have now been grouped 
together and designated ‘Group of T.B. 
Hospitals’ at Sewri, as one unit under one 
management. 


The present anti-T. B. activities are inade- 
quate and none of the present tuberculosis 
institutions can be said to be adequately 
equipped and up-to-date in the full sense of 
the term. Two of the three T.B. Clinics in 
Bombay have an X’ray plant each but no 
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arrangements exist for A. P. Refils. For a city 
like Bombay, there should be a minimum of 
5 fully equipped Clinics situated in different 
wards, with at least hospital accommodation 
of 2,000 beds for treating the patients. The 
number of Health Visitors has also to be 
increased. At least 50 such Health Visitors 
will be required for Bombay City. The 
existing facilities for accommodation, surgical 
treatment, etc. in the different hospitals in 
Bombay are as follows. 


Group of T.B. Hospitals 294 beds 
J. J. Group of Hospitals 20 , 
Nair Hospital , 2 
G. T. Hospital 6% 
337% 


Though the total number of beds is 337, 
generally the wards are overcrowded and the 
number exceeds, particularly in J. J. Hospital, 
by 100%. There is a couple of private 
hospitals and clinics where a small number of 
T. B. patients are treated. Masina Hospital 
has about 20 beds and a good deal of surgical 


tuberculosis work is done there. 


The surgical facilities for tuberculosis 
patients are available only in the Group of 
T. B. Hospitals and the J. J. Group of 
Hospitals. Even these hospitals are not well 
equipped for chest surgery and the Chest 
Surgeons if they wish to do chest surgery have 
to use their own equipment. The number of 
operations performed at the Group of T. B. 
Hospitals in the years 1948, 1949 and 1950 
are given in Statement No. 7 attached. 


The Bombay City Branch of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association are running one 
Organised Home Treatment Clinic. They 
have begun in June 1951 taking mass radio- 
graphs of groups of persons to detect early 
cases of tuberculosis and they intend to set 
up a unit to treat patients at their homes. 
During the last two years at the Organised 




























Home Treatment Clinic, amongst the contacts 
that numbered 3,489 of 749 patients, 180 
cases of tuberculosis were discovered. Of 
these, T.B. of the lungs numbered 70, the 
maximum number being 16 of the age group 
1 to 5, and 19 of the age group 15 to 25. A 
comprehensive Tuberculosis Service should 
include: 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


1) Tuberculosis Clinics, 

2) Tuberculosis Hospitals, 

3) After-Care Colonies, 

4) Homes for Incurables, 

5) Domiciliary Service, 

6) Certain ancillary Welfare Services. 


1) Tuberculosis Clinics—a tuberculosis 
clinic is an essential link in the chain 
or organisation of the campaign 
against tuberculosis. 

2) Tuberculosis Hospitals—there should 
be adequate accommodation of beds 
for early cases. 

3) After-Care Colonies—after-care of 
patients to avoid relapses after the 
discharge of patients from hospital is 
necessary. After-Care Colonies should 
be established in close association with 
every T.B. organisation. 

Homes for Incurables—Provision for 

some measure of medical and nursing 

care can be entrusted to philanthropic 
and social organisations which may be 

given yearly grants. It should be im- 

pressed upon the minds of persons in 

charge of the administration that it is 
far more important to spend what 
little funds we have on the expansion 
of staff and equipment rather than 
on the construction of costly buildings. 
Domiciliary Service—home isolation 
and treatment service. To put this 
into practice, the present unsatisfactory 
housing conditions will have to be 
improved first. Families of the 
patients of one-room tenements will 
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have to be separated from the patient 
by removing him to some free 
quarters. 


(6) Welfare Service—adequate financial 


help should be given to families of 
advanced cases. 


Practical Measures for Bombay.—Practical 
measures include: 


(1) Mobile units of domiciliary service. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(a 


Doing away with one-room tenements. 
Improving economic status of the indus- 
trial population by paying them neces- 
sary wages taking into consideration the 
high cost of living. 

Social insurance schemes. 

Installation of mass miniature radiology 
plant. At present, 3 such mobile units 
fitted with such an apparatus should be 
provided for the city of Bombay which 
will enable us to take a detailed survey. 
Rehabilitation—This is a process by 
which a patient is enabled to return to 
the nearest approach to normal life and 
do such work as his disability will allow. 
This provides suitable employment and 
assists the family in providing good living 
conditions, adequate wage and leisure. 
This process is very important specially 
for the patients who are cured or ap- 
parently cured and discharged from the 
sanatorium. Unless they are rehabilitat- 
ed in good environmental conditions’ 
they are sure to have relapses. Follow- 
ing are some of the types of rehabi- 
litation: 


) Residential Rehabilitation—Here a 
patient is given suitable remunerative 
employment with constant medical 
supervision and best environmental 
conditions. 


Assessment of efficiency index can be 
calculated by taking the following 
points into consideration:—General 












condition, basic metabolic rate, vital 
capacity and reaction to known 
amount of work shown by pulse rate, 
temperature and respiration. If he is 
unable to enter a normal industry then 
he should get work in shelter condi- 
tions in special workshops. 


(b) Rehabilitation as a part of treal- 
ment,— In early stages when the 
patient is just allowed to walk some 
light work such as the following should 
be given to him:—Making of hand- 
bags, fancy goods, needle work, handi- 
craft, knitting, small toys, music, 


sketching, painting, etc. A little later, — 


one should think of rehabilitation in 
remunerative productive work. 


During the second stage, one can 
think of occupational therapy where 
efficiency and productivity are tested. 
Vocational therapy is given in certain 
training institutions, which get some 
grant-in-aid from the States. 


(7) One Propaganda Unit with Van.—This 
is required in order to educate the public 
and to impress upon them the bad 
effects of indiscriminate spitting on the 
roads as well as to teach them how to 
take care of a tuberculosis patient if he 
is given domiciliary treatment. Public 
Health Education unit will also impart 
knowledge about preventive aspect of 
tuberculosis by observing  persdnal 
hygiene as regards habits, diets, exercise 
and rest. If the public is educated to 
take proper and balanced diet in order 
to keep up the resistance of the body, 
there is no reason for the disease to 
take the upper hand. This measure is 
suggested to keep up the vitality of a 


person. 


(8) BCG Vaccination—If BCG vaccination 
is fully pushed on among infants, nurses, 
children, 


institutions, labourers, after 
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doing the necessary Mantoux test, it will 
be exceedingly useful in keeping up the 
immunity at a high level as far as tuber- 
culosis is concerned. 


The age at which primary infection is 
acquired has great effect on the course of 
lesion. Following are the periods of life when 
the body succumbs to the disease: 


0 to 5 years in both sexes. 
17 to 25 ,, in females, 
35 to 50 ,, in males, 

60 onwards in males. 


The disease is extremely fatal in the first 
few months of life. The mortality from tuber- 
culosis during the first years of life is anything 
from 80% to 100%. In the second year of 
life, it falls and continues to fall in higher age 
groups. Most of the children die of miliary- 
tuberculosis and tuberculous meningitis. The 
interval between primary infection and 
clinical manifestation is 2 to 3 months. The 
relative inability of the infants to overcome 
the primary infection in comparison to the 
children of older years is very evident. For 
these reasons BCG vaccination in infants is 
very essential. 


Chawls for Isolation of Sputum Positive 
cases and Sanatoria returned cases: As there 
is high incidence of tuberculosis in the city, 
a certain number, and perhaps the majority, 
would have to be looked after at home. 75% 
of the Bombay citizens, particularly of those 
that suffer from tuberculosis, live in one-room 
tenements, Isolation of such cases from family 
contacts becomes a truly impossible task. 
Organised home treatment and provision of 
tuberculosis shelters should, therefore, receive 
serious attention. The sputum positive tuber- 
culosis cases are the most dangerous from the 
viewpoint of infection. So isolation is impera- 
tive, but the only satisfactory way in which 
it can be done is to admit all such cases in 
hospitals. But accommodation being limited, 








the only alternative would be to make a 
provision of buildings either constructed for 
the purpose or altered to suit the require- 
ments of isolation of tuberculosis patients in 
close proximity or separate from their respec- 
tive families, The basis should be 100 families 
to a chawl and we would require about 200 
such: chawls for this purpose; and even if a 
small rent which in any event should be less 
than the rent actually paid by the party for 
their present quarters is imposed, the cost of 
maintenance added to the expenditure 
incurred on the personel for supervision, 
treatment and care of these individuals would 
amount to a sum beyond the finances of any 
local body. Hence an experiment with one 
or two chawls can.only be suggested to begin 
with. One chawl should be set apart for 100 
sputum positive cases and their families and 
the other for discharged sanatorium cases 
who require to be looked after perhaps with 
a reasonable hope of complete recovery. - If 
these cases are left to themselves and are 
allowed to return to the same old housing 
conditions and life, they are sure to break 
down and relapse into the active stage of the 
disease. In fact, if a reasonable return for all 
the care that is given to sanatorium cases is 
desired, they should be focussed up in the 
manner seggested and the benefit thus derived 
would make the sanatorium treatment valu- 
able; otherwise it is wasted. Dr. Das Gupta, 
retired Executive Health Officer of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, had sug- 
gested, with regard to expansion of work in 
so for as domiciliary care and organised home 
treatment is concerned, that two chawls, onc 
for sputum positive cases and their families 
and the other for sanatoria returned cases 
and their families, should be provided, with 
a resident nurse, a dispensary in each, and a 
medical officer who will ordinarily work at 
the Tuberculosis Dispensary, assist in the 
A. P. Refills, and also attend to the medical 
care and supervision of these chawl patients. 
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There is no necessity for a resident medical 
officer in each chawl. 


The estimated cost on account of the Staff 
of 2 residential nurses, 4 sweepers, 2 watch- 
men, and 2 hamals, would be about Rs. 8,500 
per annum. Initial cost on furniture and 
equipment for the dispensary, fitting nurses’ 
quarters, etc., would be about Rs, 5,000. 
Recurring cost on establishment, medicines, 
clothing, disinfectants, stores, contingencies, 
lighting, rent of two chawls of 100 rooms 
each, printing and stationery, would be about 
Rs. 25,000. 


Conclusion—This is only a rough and 
partial picture of the problem of tuberculosis 
in Bombay. I am sure every large and 
growing city in India is faced with a similar 
problem. 


The more I study this problem, the more 
I feel that it is far less a medical problem 
and far more a problem in economics, The 
disease has its roots chiefly in the standard of 
living of the people. Unless medical men come 
out and demand the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of economists and administrators, our 
discussions will be futile. 





TABLE I 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Year Notified Deaths Total Death 

cases. Registered. attendances Rate. 

at 3 Clinics. 

1941 1930 1692 5229 1.0 
1942 1848 1581 16737 1.0 
1943 2076 1950 22960 0.9 
1944 2105 2006 32812 0.9 
1945 1810 1981 52985 0.8 
1946 1718 1914 43935 0.7 
1947 1914 2125 48940 0.8 
1948 1822 2157 58723 0.8 
1949 2753 2322 63977 0.8 
1950 2770 2346 63722 1.0 
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TABLE II TABLE III 
TOTAL ADMISSION AT T. B. HOSPITALS. AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCES. 
Year Turner Maratha Group of peat men heey hg a 
Sanatorium Hospital T.B. Hospitals. Lalbeug Clinic 60.0 
1941 353 930 
1942 355 890 TABLE IV 
1943 369 822 B. C. G. VACCINATION 
1944 356 853 - 
1945 358 946 21-2-49 to 28-2-51. 
1946 355 933 Total tested 2,20,655 
1947 351 924 Total TVE 1,55,943 
1948 Combined from 1948 (15-5-1948). 1929 Total inoculated with B.C.G. 24,715 
1949 1957 Total remained absent ee 39,768 
1950 2034 Total refused BCG Vaccination .. 229 
TABLE V 
% TUBERCULIN POSITIVE REACTORS 
New York London Bombay. 
0 to 1 year 5.6 6 Oto 4 years: 16.2% 
1 to 2 years 11.4 12 5 to 15 years: 71.2% 
2 to 6 years 10 to 20 25% 16 to 24 years: 78.9% 
6 to 15 years 50 to 60 50 to 60 40 onwards 86.7% 
15 to 24 years 80 to 90 80 to 90 
40 to 90 years 100 100 





TABLE VI 


ENGLAND & WALES. CRUDE DEATH-RATES 
PER MILLION LIVING 








1938 620 London Manchester. 

1939 621 

1940 699 

1941 730 

1942 657 

1943 668 

1944 628 

1945 615 

1946 551 

1947 552 708 758 

1948 507 630 759 , 
TABLE VII 


OPERATIONS AT GROUP OF 
TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITALS 





1948 1949 1950 
Phrenic Evulsion Operations 313 523 428 
Thoracoscopy and cauteri- 


sation 22 57 
Bronchoscopy 1 54 
Thoracoplasty 27 
Lobectomy 16 
Thoracotomy 1 
Pneumonectomy 4 





Total: 313 546 587 








TABLE VIII 
T. B. DEATH-RATE PER 1,00,000 ENGLAND. 





Year England Scotland U.S.A. Bombay 
1939 61.8 70.4 47.1 170 
1940 67.9 79.3 45.8 170 
1941 69.2 81.4 44.5 100 
1942 61.6 77.7 43.1 100 
1943 61.9 76.8 42.6 90 
1944 58.5 75.9 41.3 90 
1945 56.2 73.7 40.1 80 
1946 53.3 77.6 70 
1947 80 
1948 80 
1949 80 
1950 100 





TABLE IX 
TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE PER 
1 LAKH POPULATION (1935) OF 
DIFFERENT CITIES IN WORLD 





Detroit, Mich, U.S.A. 57.6 
Sydney, Australia 48.4 
Chicago, U.S.A. 55.7 
New York 59.9 
Melbourne 55.4 
Warsaw, Poland 154.7 
Birmingham 79.1 
London 76.6 
Paris 169.2 


Shanghai 86.3 


iy 
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Hamburg 8 = TABLE XI 
Los-Angeles-U.S.A. 68. 
Berlin 86.5 DEATH-RATE 
Glasgow 108.0 
a gs Year Total Death T. B. _ Infant 
ping Mortality Rate Death-rate Death 
Cairo-Egypt 88.2 ortality ate eath-rate Death-rate 
Bombay 166.1 
Calcutta 238.6 1941 31096 20.9 1.0 211.4 
TABLE X 1942 25177 16.9 1.0 195.4 
B.C.G. VACCINATION IN U.S.S.R. 1943 34165 22.9 0.9 197.4 
flemeatinesad. 200% 41882 28.1 0.9 203.0 
Death per 1,00,000 1945 40215 27.0(17.5) 0.8 190.4 
Soom __ S wenpmmnele 1946 41264 = -27.7(16.5) 0.7 195.4 
Vaccinated 
ia iain Co eee 1947 37619 25.2(14.2) 0.8 166.6 
7 to 12 months 8.3 17.0 1948 37765 25.3(14.8) 0.8 165.7 
1 to year x Lo 1949 39935 26.8(14.5) 0.8 174.2 
2nd year : R 
(Work done by Klebanoff in USSR). 1950 34285 23.0(12.4) 1.0 151.7 
Table XII 
B.C.G. RE-ACTION-/PERCENTAGE. 
Age-Group New York London Bombay India. 
0 to 1 year 5.6% 5% 
1 to 2 years 11.4% 15% 
2 to 6 years 10 to 20% 25% 
6 to 15 years 50 to 60% 50 to 60% 
: 15 to above 80 to 90% 90 to 100% 
r Elderlies 
fe 40 to 90 years 100% 100% 
i Density of population 139 person per acre in the City. 
4 TABLE XIII 
ATTENDANCE AT CLINICS—T. B. AND NON-T. B. CASES. 
1947 1948 1949 19550 1951 
if Month. _T.B. Non-T.B. T.B. Non-T.B. T.B. Non-T.B, T.B. Non-T.B. T.B. Non-T.B. 
January 700 1062 910 1468 1079 1965 832 1843 1221 2303 
February 712 1191 822 1402 982 1811 903 1966 1126 2302 
March 948 1522 1131 1820 1152 2105 979 1947 1202 2454 
April 905 1152 1113 1991 1016 2001 1125 2499 1153 2376 
' May 960 1655 1155 2092 1157 2638 1255 2649 1207 2298° 
June 891 1413 1205 1739 899 1987 1215 2198 1187 2205 
July 1005 1658 1167 1996 967 2369 1049 2089 717. ~=1090 
August 915 1615 1151 1834 1012 2360 1110 2569 1109 §=1172 
September 800 1682 800 1310 722 2073 964 2045 1124 2409 
October 874 2202 1131 2247 814 1666 1181 2564 
November 918 1812 986 1914 1095 2667 1039 2466 
December 879 1764 1098 2999 1037 2361 1059 2160 
TABLE XIV 16-19 74.1 70.9 
TUBERCULIN TEST oes ro aa 
From the Commencement of the BCG Scheme 30-34 85.4 82.5 
to 31-10-1951 in Greater Bombay 35-39 86.9 86.2 
Age Group Percentage of Tuberculin pe ps rey 
Positive Reactors 
nie Male edie 50 onwards 82.1 81.0 
0- 4 14.7 18.9 Total: 76.3 63.6 
5-15 62.9 58.9 
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There is very little psychological study of sex delinquent women in India, says the 
author. In the following article, he presents the results of his study of about 50 delinquent 


women sheltered in a rescue home in Madras. 


study of an equal number of normal women, 


For comparative purposes, he has made a 


Mr. Shanmugam is a Lecturer in the Department of Psychology, University of Madras. 


Introduction.—There has been very little 
psychological study in India, of the problem 
of sex delinquency in women. A scientific 
understanding of the sex deliquents should 
precede all attempts at reforming and re- 
habilitating them. With this idea, an attempt 
has been made to study a small sample of 
sex delinquents, housed in the Rescue Home 
and Vigilance Home, Madras. For compara- 
tive purposes, a corresponding sample of 
‘normal’ women have also been studied. The 
methods used were, the interview and 
questionnaire. This paper presents the results 
of that study. 


Assumption on which the Present Investi- 
gation is Based.—Psychologists working in 
the field of delinquency consider ‘emotional 
instability’ as an important factor of delin- 
quency. Healy (1924) writes: “In our study 
of causative factors of delinquency, we have 
time and again seen every reason to put down 
adolescent instability as a cause of miscon- 
duct.” Cyril Burt (1925) also is of similar 
opinion. The present author (Shanmugam 
1946) himself in an earlier study found 
delinquents and criminals were characterised 
by greater emotional instability than the 
controlled group of adolescents and adults. 
On the basis of these investigations, it was 
assumed that sex delinquent women would 
be characterised by greater emotional insta- 
bility than the ‘Normal’ women. We are 
using the term ‘emotional instability’ in this 
paper to refer to the manifestation of greater 


number of symptoms in the behaviour of an 
individual. The instability of emotion itself 
is the result of frustrated or unfulfilled needs 
in that individual. We consider that dynamic 
energy for human behaviour comes from 
basic needs of the individual, and these needs 
are closely connected with emotions. We do 
things because of some disequilibration of 
these basic sources of energy. Phrases, such 
as, ‘I want’, ‘I need’, and ‘I wish’ are con- 
nected with such disequilibrium. The 
perceptions of goals, as either desirable and 
hence to be sought after or as undesirable 
and hence to be avoided is always 
experienced with emotion (Brown 1940). 
Thus, when there are needs in an individual, 
there is instability and tension. Since emotion 
is connected with needs, there is instability 
of emotion also. This state of tension and 
emotional instability continues till the goal 
object is reached and the stability of the 
organism is restored. With the organism 
reaching stability, emotional stability is also 
attained. If needs in an individual are 
chronically not satisfied, the individual will 
be continuously in a state of tension and 
emotional instability. This tension, in due 
course, finds outlet in symptoms, behaviour 
and conduct disorders. 


From this point of view, the problem of 
sex delinquency may be considered as an 
outlet for the tension caused by frustrations 
of one or several of the needs present in 
that individual and therefore, she must be 
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characterised by greater emotional instability 
than the ‘normal’ woman, who relatively has 
her needs gratified. For this hypothesis to 
be true, there should be difference between 
the ‘normal’ and the sex delinquent women 
in the emotional instability score. 


Subjects and Methods.—The total number 
of sex delinquent women studied was 40 and 
the mean age of the group was 18.2, with 
a range of 15 and 24. The total number of 
‘normal’ women studied was 36 with the 
mean age of 18.4, with a range of 16 to 23. 
Both the samples may be considered to 
include adolescents and Post-adolescents. It 
may be observed that sex delinquent group 
and the ‘normal’ group belonged to the same 
age group. The mean difference of 0.2 was 
found statistically not significant (critical 
ratio 1.21). When the age of onset of puberty 
was considered, there was difference between 
these two groups. The mean age of onset 
of puberty in the sex delinquent group was 
12.73 with a range of 10 and 17. In the 
case of ‘normal’ women, the mean age was 
13.70 with a range of 11 and 16. The mean 
difference of 0.97 was found significant 
(critical ratio 3.56). Thus sex delinquent 
group may be considered to have attained 
puberty earlier than the ‘normal’ group. In 
the case of other factors, such as socio- 
economic background, educational _ level, 
general intelligence, they were all found to 
be similar. The subjects in both the groups 
were chosen at random and therefore may 
be considered as representative of the popula- 
tion from which they were taken. 


The Personality Inventory—The Persona- 
lity Inventory used in this investigation is 
the one devised by the present investigator 
(Shanmugam, 1953) for use in Madras State 
for the Tamil speaking population. The 
Inventory consists of 100 questions referring 
to various symptoms: ‘somesthenic tendencies, 
neuresthenic tendencies, hypersensibility, 


paranoid tendencies, anxiety, depression, ex- 
citability, orientation towards reality, socially 
inactive and sleep disorders—The questions 
were worded in such a way as to elicit the 
reply, ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. Whether a particular 
response is symptomatic, denoting emotional 
instability or not, is decided by the prepared 
key. The total symptomatic responses gives 
an index of emotional instability. The greater 
the score, the emotional instability will be 
greater, the smaller the score, the emotional 
instability in that particular individual may 
be considered as relatively less. A score of 
one is given to each symptomatic response. 
The test was administered individually and 
orally and responses were recorded by the 
investigator. The average time spent on 
interviewing the subject and administering 
the test was approximately 45 minutes. The 
instructions given were as follows. 


“T will be asking you 100 questions. Listen 
to me carefully and say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to those 
questions. If you think you have (had) that 
particular trait asked for in the question say 
‘Yes’ and if you think that you do (did) not 
have that particular trait, say ‘No’. When 
you cannot really decide on an answer, simply 
say ‘I don’t know’. If you do not understand 
a particular question, ask me to explain before 
you start answering.” 


After these instructions, an example was 
given and shown how it should be answered’ 
Perfect co-operation was obtained from the 
subjects, though in the initial stages of the 
interview, they were rather reluctant and 
suspicious. The original Inventory was in 
Tamil. An English translation of the Inven- 
tory is given below: 


A PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


Symptomatic 
response 
1. As a child did you like to 
play alone? Yes No ? Yes 


2. Was your relationship with 
your mother always pleasant? Yes No ? No 








19. 
20. 
zi. 


ae 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


. Do 


. Is 


Have you ever had the habit 
of stuttering? 

Do you lose your head in 
dangerous situations? 

Do you laugh easily? 

Are your day dreams about 
impossible occurrences? 

Do you often feel lonely even 
when you are with other 
people? 

Do you love your mother 
more than your father? 
great many things 
frighten you? 


. Do ideas often run through 


your head so _ that 
cannot sleep? 


you 


. Are you frequently bothered 


by indigestion? 


. Are there many people that 


you dislike intensely? 


. Do you usually trust people? 
. Do you lose your temper 


quickly? 
your mother’s 
usually cheerful? 


nature 


. Do you usually feel fatigued 


when you wake up in the 
morning? 

Do you ever talk in your 
sleep? 


. Do your feelings alternate 


between happiness and 
sadness without apparent 
reason? 


Have you ever had an arm 
or leg paralysed? 

Are you troubled with 
shyness? 

Have you ever been afraid 
of going insane? 

Have you ever seen a vision? 
Are you often frightened in 
the middle of the night? 

Do you know anybody who is 
trying to do you harm? 
Were your parents partial 
to any of your sisters or 
brothers? 

Did you have a strong desire 
to commit suicide? 

Do you day dream fre- 
quently? 

Did you have a_ happy 
childhood? 

Do you often say things at 
the spur of the moment and 
regret for them? 

Have you ever had spells of 
dizziness? 
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Symptomatic 
response 
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Have your relationship with 
your father been always 
pleasant? 

Do you have a great many 
headaches? 

Did you ever had a strong 
desire to run away home? 
Did you ever have convul- 
sions? 

Can you stand pain quietly 
Do you like to be yourself a 
great deal? 

Are you easily moved to 
tears? 

Do you dread the sight of a 
snake? 

Do you like to take respon- 
sibilities? 

Have you ever felt that 
somebody is hypnotising you 
and making you act against 
your will? 

Can you stand criticism 
without feeling hurt? 

Do you have difficulties in 
making friends? 

Have you ever had a strong 
desire to set firs to some- 
thing? 

Has any of your family been 
epileptic, insane or feeble 
minded? 

Are your day dreams about 
unpleasant things? 

Are you happy with your 
present life? 

Does your mind wander 
badly so that you lose your 
track of what you are doing? 
Did you have sensation of 
falling when going to sleep? 
Do your eyes often pain you? 
Do you walk in your sleep? 
Do you have great fear of 
fire? 

Are you ever bothered by 
the feeling that people are 
reading your thoughts? 

Do you have the habit of 
contradicting people? 

Were your parents happily 
married ? 

Do you think you are often 
regarded as queer? 

Are you troubled with 
thoughts of death? 
Have your friends 
turned against you? 


ever 
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Symptomatic 
response 

Have you ever been blind or 
half-blind or deaf or dumb 
for a time? Yes No ? Yes 
Are you physically inferior 
to your associates? Yes No ? Yes 
Has any of your family 
committed suicide? Yes No ? Yes 
Are you troubled with poor 
health? Yes No ? Yes 
Are you often in a state of 
excitement? Yes No ? Yes 
Do you ever cross a street to 
avoid meeting somebody? Yes No ? Yes 
Can you stand the sight of 


blood? Yes No ? No 
Are you usually in good 
spirits? Yes No ? No 


Do you think that people 
have made quite a lot of 


fun of you? Yes No ? Yes 
Have you ever been bothered 

by vomiting? Yes No ?Yes 
Is your mother dissatisfied 

with her lot in life? Yes No ? Yes 
Do things often go wrong , 
for no fault of your own? Yes No ? Yes 


Do you ever have queer 


feeling that you are not f 


your old self? Yes No ? Yes 
When you were young did 

other children regard you : 
as queer? Yes No ? Yes 
Are you frequently troubled ‘ 

with nightmares? Yes No ? Yes 
Do you usually feel well 

and strong? Yes No ? No 
Do you normally sleep well? Yes No ? No 
Have you ever had the habit 

of twitching your face, neck 


or shoulders? Yes No ? Yes 
Do you often have the 
feeling of loneliness? Yes No ? Yes 


Do you often feel self-con- 
scious in the presence of 


your superiors? Yes No ? Yes 
Do you get tired of people 
quickly? Yes No ? Yes 


Do you lack self-confidence? Yes No ? Yes 


At nights are you frequently 
bothered by the ideas that 
something or somebody is 


following you? Yes No ? Yes 
Do you think you are 
usually unlucky? Yes No ? Yes 


Do you sometimes have 
shooting pains in the head? Yes No ? Yes 
Do you often have a queer 
unpleasant feeling in any 
part of the body? Yes No ? Yes 
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93. 
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95. 
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99. 


100. 


Are you afraid of getting 
any disease? 

Are you afraid of crossing 
a bridge over a river? 
Are you frightened by 
lightning? 

Do you feel that you must 
do a thing over several 
times before you leave it? 
Are you troubled with feeling 
of inferiority? 

Do you often have the 
feeling of suffocation? 

Have you any physical 
defects? 

Do you let yourself go 
when you are angry? 

Do things get misty before 
your eyes? 

Have you a good appetite? 
Have you ever lost your 
memory for a time? 

Is your home environment 
happy? 

Have your family always 
treated you right? 

Since you were five years 
old have you ever had the 
habit of wetting the bed? 
Are you frequently troubled 
with the fear of being 
crushed in a crowd? 

Are you generally regarded 
as indifferent to the opposite 
sex? 

Are you cynical about the 
opposite sex? 
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Symptomatic 
response 
Yes No ? Yes 
Yes No ? Yes 


Yes No ? Yes 


Yes No ? Yes 
Yes No ? Yes 
Yes No ? Yes 
Yes No ? Yes 
Yes No ? Yes 


Yes No ? Yes 
Yes No ? No 


Yes No ? Yes 
Yes No ? No 


Yes No ? No 


Yes No ? Yes 


Yes No ? Yes 


Yes No ? Yes 


Yes No ? Yes 


Statistical Treatment of the Data.—-As 
soon as the responses of the subject were 
obtained, they were scored with the help 
of a prepared key. The reliability of the 
Inventory was found out by the Splitt-Half 
(Odds and evens) method. For this, first 
correlation was found out by using Pearson’s 
Product Moment Correlation by using scat- 
tergram and then corrected it by Spearman- 
Brown Prophecy formula. The formula for 
the Product Moment Correlation is: 


Sx’ y’ 
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z’y’ = deviations from the guessed means 
in terms of class interval as 
the unit 


c'x#.andc'y = corrections in x and y 


o’xando’y = Standard Deviations in x 


and y in terms of the class interval as 
the unit. 


The Spearman-Brown formula for estima- 
ting reliability when a test is doubled: 


= att. 





(1 + rh 4) 
where r// = self correlation of a test in its 
full length 
rt 4 = self correlation of one-half of 
the test. 


After finding out the reliability of the 
Personality Inventory, the mean total sym- 
ptomatic score was found out with a view 
to knowing whether the difference in the 
mean scores of the two groups was significant. 
After this, frequency of symptomatic res- 
ponses for each of the 100 questions for both 
the groups was found out. The results were 
converted into percentages and were ranked, 
with the question getting highest sympto- 
matic responses as 1, and the question getting 
the lowest as 100. Then correlation between 
rank orders of the questions were worked 
out, with a view to finding out whether the 
questions which were important in the ‘sex 
delinquent’ group were also important in, the 
‘normal’ group and vice versa. The formula 
applied for the correlation is as follows: 


2 
Rho = 1— hart) where 
= = sum of 


d = difference in the ranks 


N = number of items, 


The significance of obtained r was tested 
by comparing the ¢ value for the obtained r 
with the ¢ s to be expected by chance at the 
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.01 level of probability. This procedure was 
found to be more exact than in terms of pro- 
bable error. The ¢ for a given r was found 
from the formula 


‘oe — 7% 
t= ——_ a 9 en eee 
Vl—-?r 
r = obtained Coeflicient 


and N = the number of cases. The value 
of ¢ was read from table in Garrett, 1949, 
pp, 190-191. 


After finding out the correlation between 
the rank order of the questions in the two 
groups, the difference in the frequency of 
symptomatic responses for each question 
between the two groups was considered, to 
see for which question or questions there 
were more symptomatic responses and for 
which less. Finally, the different questions 
in the Inventory were grouped into syndromes 
to see which syndrome was dominant in the 
two groups. In order to test the significance of 
difference between the frequencies, the fren- 
quencies were converted into percentages and 
the following formula was used to find out 
the standard error: 


8. E. 


100 / Pq = 100 (PI — q) 
N N 
in which 
P = the proportion of times the given 
event occurs, and 
N = the Number of scores, 
Results—The _ splitt-half _relibility for 


‘normal’ group and the ‘sex delinquent’ group 
is as follows: 








Groups. Correlation. t-value. Signi- 
ficance 

0.01 level. 
‘Normal’ Group 87 10.35 Yes 
‘Sex Delinquent’ Group .92 22.00 Yes 
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The above table will show that the reli- 
ability of the test results as estimated by splitt- 
half method is very high for both the groups, 
being significant at 0.01 level of probability. 


Table showing the distribution of ‘Gross’ 
symptomatic score for the ‘normal’ group and 
the ‘sex delinquent’ group: 











P.I, Score. ‘Normal’ Women. ‘Sex Delinquent’ 
Women. 
60 ae 1 
55 és 4 
50 re 7 
45 S| 15 
40 2 7 
35 1 4 
30 1 1 
25 4 av 
20 3 . 
15 5 ; 
10 8 
5 6 
0 3 ‘i 
36 40 
Mean 27.96 47.00 
S.-D. 9.76 6.33 
S-E. 1.65 1.01 
Mean Difference —19.04 
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/ M+ M? 1.93 
C. R. 9.87 Significant. 
As may be seen from the above table, that 

mean score of the ‘sex delinquent’ group is 

higher than of the ‘normal’ group, the mean 

difference of 19.04 is significant at the 0.01 

level of probability (C.R. 9.87). 


As indicated earlier each of the 100 
questions were analysed with a view to 
finding out which question or questions 
elicited greater symptomatic responses in 
both the groups. In the first table, the 
frequencies, their percentages and rank order 
of each question are given. In the subsequent 
table, the difference in answers of the two 
groups to each question and their significance, 
at 0.05 level of probability is given. In doing 
this, only percentages of frequencies were 
taken. In the other table, the syndromes of 
both the groups are given. In order to save 
space, only the numbers of the questions are 
given in the table, the question itself may 
be read off from the Inventory. The results 
are as follows:— 


Table showing the frequency in percentages and their rank orders for the questions in 
Inventory for the ‘Normal’ and Sex ‘Delinquent? Groups: 








Frequency in% Rank Order 
Normal S. Delin- Normal __ §S. Delin- 
quent quent 
1. 19.44 2.50 2.69 2 
Ss 4:11 62.50 37.5 ‘| 
3, 5.56 10.00 19.5 5 
4. 24.99 42.50 74.5 40 
§ 22.22 32.50 68.2 20.5 
6. $3.38 12.50 83.61 6.0 
4, 19.44 27.50 61 25.5 
8. $3.38 25.00 83 14 
9, 19.44 32.50 61 20.5 
10. 19.44 55.00 1 63.5 
11. 22.22 52.50 68.2 56.5 
12. 2.77 70.00 10.5 88 
13. 22.22 32.5 68.2 20.5 
14, 44.44 100.0 93 94.5 
15, 8.33 67.50 29.5 87 
16. 5.56 50.00 19.5 51.5 
iy, 13.88 47.50 47.5 48.5 
18, 33.33 52.50 83 56.5 
19, a 40.00 45 34.5 
20, 38.89 20.00 91 11.5 


Difference +/ M,? + M,? C.R. Significance 


479 3.54 


Yes -¢ 


+ 16.94 

—51.39 6.55 7.85 Yes 
— 4.44 4.24 1.05 No 
—17.51 7.48 2.34 Yes 
— 10.28 7.14 1.34 Yes 
+ 20.83 7.41 2.81 Yes 
— 8.06 7.00 3.15 No 
+ 8.33 7.28 1.44 No 
— 13.10 7.00 1.87 No 
— 45.56 7.28 6.26 Yes 
— 30.28 7.41 4.09 Yes 
— 67.23 5.47 12.29 Yes 
— 10.28 7.78 | Lae No 
— 55.56 5.65 9.83 Yes 
— 59.17 6.16 9.61 Yes 
—44.44 6.92 6.42 Yes 
— 33.62 6.92 4.86 Yes 
— 19.17 7.87 ' 2.44 Yes 
— 40.00 5.56 7.19 Yes 
+ 18.89 7.21 2.62 Yes 
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Frenquency in% Rank Order aprlakrees Os sy 
Normal S&S. Delin- Normal S. Delin- Difference +/ M,? + M,? C.R. Significance 
quent quent 
27.78 5.00 77.5 2 5.65 4.03 Yes 
5.56 7.03 19.5 4 3.43 0.42 No 
30.55 52.5 80 56.5 7.74 2.84 Yes 
5.56 52.5 19.5 56.5 6.24 7.52 Yes 
13.88 62.5 47.5 77 6.78 8.65 Yes 
5.56 82.5 19.5 69.5 5.00 15.39 Yes 
47.22 27.5 94.5 15.5 7.68 5.17 Yes 
oe 55.0 74.5 68.5 5.63 9.77 Yes 
47.22 40.8 94.5 34.5 8.00 0.90 No 
13.88 42.5 47.5 40.0 6.85 4.18 Yes 
13.88 65.0 47.5 82.0 6.70 7.63 Yes 
13.88 60.0 47.5 82.0 6.85 6.73 Yes 
5.56 77.5 19.5 90.0 5.38 13.37 Yes 
2.76 17.5 10.5 9.0 4.69 3.14 Yes 
38.89 92.5 91.0 93.0 6.32 13.23 Yes 
38.89 20.0 91.0 11.5 7.21 2.62 Yes 
49.99 57.5 95.0 69.5 8.06 0.93 No 
58.33 62.5 96.0 77.0 6.91 0.60 Yes 
22.22 52.5 68.2 56.5 7.41 4.09 Yes 
13.88 55.0 47.5 63.5 6.92 4.50 Yes 
47.22 82.5 94.0 92.0 7.14 4.94 Yes 
11.11 47.5 3.75 48.5 6.70 5.43 Yes 
— 42.5 34.5 40.2 5.65 7.52 Yes 
11.11 42.5 $7.5 40.2 6.70 4.69 Yes 
8.33 42.5 29.5 40.2 6.48 5.27 Yes 
13.88 65.75 47.5 87.0 6.63 6.58 Yes 
24.99 65.00 74.5 82.0 7.34 5.45 Yes 
19.44 57.5 61.0 69.5 7.21 6.67 Yes 
13.88 47.5 47.5 48.5 6.92 4.86 Yes 
2.77 35.0 10.5 25.5 5.74 3.87 Yes 
16.67 35.0 55.0 30.5 7.30 2.51 Yes 
11.11 57.5 47.5 69.5 6.70 6.92 Yes 
36.11 55.0 89.5 63.5 5.47 3.45 Yes 
2.78 60.0 10.5 74.5 5.91 9.68 Yes 
22.22 55.0 68.2 63.5 7.41 4.42 Yes 
5.56 52.5 19.5 56.5 6.16 1.12 No 
19.44 57.5 61.14 69.5 7.21 6.67 Yes 
me 17.5 4.5 9.0 4.24 4.13 Yes 
8.33 32.5 29.5 20.5 6.16 3.92 Yes 
— 30.0 4.5 17.5 5.19 5.78 Yes 
24.99 $7.5 74.5 30.5 7.41 1.69 No 
30.55 47.5 80.0 48.5 7.74 2.19 Yes 
19.44 45.0 61.14 45.0 7.29 3.50 Yes 
33.33 42.5 83.0 40.2 7.81 1.17 No 
8.33 42.5 29.5 40.2 6.48 5.27 Yes 
19.44 65.00 61.14 82.00 7.07 6.44 Yes 
19.44 35.0 61.14 25.5 7.04 2.21 Yes 
— 35.0 4.5 63.5 5.65 9.73 Yes 
33.33 52.5 83.0 56.5 7.87 2.44 Yes 
11.11 45.0 37.5 45.0 6.70 5.06 Yes 
5.56 35.0 25.5 19.5 5.91 4.98 Yes 
5.56 67.5 19.5 87.0 5.91 8.80 Yes 
8.33 35.0 29.5 25.5 6.63 4.02 Yes 
— 67.5 45.0 87.0 5.29 12.76 Yes 
11.11 $7.5 37.5 30.5 6.55 4.03 Yes 
22.22 40 69 34.5 7.34 2.42 Yes 
49.99 62.5 95 77 7.93 1.58 No 
8.33 22.5 29.5 13 5.74 2.47 Yes 
49.99 65.0 69 82 7.87 1.91 No 
8.33 67.5 45 87 6.16 9.61 Yes 
22.22 75.0 77.5 89 6.85 6.25 Yes 
27.77 80.0 47.5 96 6.85 7.62 Yes 
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Frenquency in% Rank Order 
Normal _ S. Delin- Normal __ S. Delin- Difference  M,? + M,*? C.R. Significance 
quent quent 
83. 13.89 52.5 47.5 56.5 — 38.61 6.92 5.58 Yes 
84. 13.89 80.0 55 91 — 66.11 6.00 11.02 Yes 
85. 16.67 37.5 29.5 30.5 — 20.83 7.21 2.89 Yes 
86 22.22 35.00 74.5 25.5 — 12.78 7.21 1.77 No 
87. 36.11 30.00 87.5 17.0 + 6.11 7.54 0.81 No 
88. 36.11 57.5 87.5 69.5 — 21.39 7.87 2.72 Yes 
89. 2.78 45.0 10.5 45 — 42.22 6.00 7.04 Yes 
90.. 11.11 5.0 37.5 2 + 6.11 4.35 1.40 No 
91. 36.11 92.5 87.5 93 — 56.39 6.24 9.04 Yes 
92. 5.56 47.5 19.5 48.5 — 41.94 6.24 6.72 Yes 
93. 13.89 40.0 47.5 34.5 — 26.11 6.85 3.81 Yes 
94, 16.7 65.0 55.0 LY — 43.33 6.92 6.98 Yes 
95. 5.56 100.0 19.5 94.5 — 94.44 2.44 38.70 Yes 
96. 8.33 65.0 29.5 82 — 56.67 2.44 23.53 Yes 
97. 13.89 62.5 47.5 77 — 48.61 6.78 alt Yes 
98. 11.11 35.0 37.5 25.5 — 23.89 6.48 3.69 Yes 
99, 30.55 17.5 80 9 + 13.05 6.78 1.92 No 
100. 5.56 15.0 19.5 7.00 — 9.44 4.79 1.97 No 





The correlation between the two groups on 
the basis of rank orders of frequencies of 
symptomatic responses for the questions was 
calculated. It was found as 0.121. This value 
of 0.121 is not significant, suggesting a low 
correlation between the two groups. The res- 
ponses which are important in the ‘normal’ 
group are less important in the sex delinquent 
group and vice versa, ; 


A study of the frequency of symptomatic 
responses for each question from the above 
table will show that for the following fifteen 
questions there was no significant difference 
between the two groups. 


They are: 


Feeling lonely even when with other 
people (7) 

Loves mother more than father (8) 

Does not usually trust people (13) 

Seen visions sometimes (22) 

Says things at the spur of the moment 
and regrets for it (29) 

Easily moved to tears (37) 

Troubled with thoughts of death (56) 

Troubled with poor health (61) 

Cannot stand the sight of blood (64) 


Feels self-conscious in the presence of 
superiors (77) 

Lacks self-confidence (79) 

Frightened by lightning (86) 

Has physical defects (90) 

Indifference to opposite sex (99) 

Cynical about opposite sex (100) 


In the following questions ‘normal’ women 
gave more symptomatic responses than the 
sex delinquent women. 


As a child, liked to play alone (1) 

Day dreams about improbable occur- 
rences (6) 

Troubled with shyness (20) 

Afraid of going insane (21) 

Day dreams frequently (27) 

Likes to be herself a great deal (36) 


In all other 79 questions, the sex delinquent 
group responded with significantly greater 
number of symptomatic responses. 


As indicated earlier, the 100 questions in 
the Inventory were grouped into different 
syndromes, to see which particular one was 
important in the normal and which in the 
sex delinquent group.. The results are 
presented in the following tables, 
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Table showing frequency of Subjects in the Sex Delinquent and Normal Group in different 
Syndromes: 
I. Somesthenic Tendencies. 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference M2? +M,? C.R. Significance 
11 22.22 52.50 — 30.28 7.41 4.09 Yes 
58 - 17.50 — 17.50 4.24 4.13 Yes 
61 24.99 37.50 — 12.51 7.41 1.69 No 
73 8.33 67.50 — 51.94 5.91 8.80 Yes 
90 11.11 5.00 + 6.11 4.35 1.40 No 
93 13,89 40.00 — 26.11 6.85 3.81 Yes 
Mean 13.42 44.17 — 31.54 6.85 4.60 Yes 
II. Socially Inactive: 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference M,?+M,? C. R. Significance 
1 19.44 2.50 + 16.94 4.79 3.54 Yes 
2 11.11 62.50 — 51.39 6.55 7.85 Yes 
8 33.33 25.00 + 8.33 7.28 1.44 No 
15 8.33 67.50 — 59.17 6.16 9.61 Yes 
20 38.89 20.00 + 18.89 7.21 2.62 Yes 
31 13.88 65.00 — 51.12 6.70 7.63 Yes 
33 5.56 77.50 — 71.94 5.38 13.37 Yes 
36 38.89 20.00 + 18.89 7.21 2.62 Yes 
39 22.22 52.50 — 30.28 7.41 4.09 Yes 
42 11.11 47.50 — 36.39 6.70 5.43 Yes 
63 19.44 45.00 — 25.56 7.29 3.50 Yes 
68 — 55.00 — 55.00 5.65 9.73 Yes 
78 8.33 22.50 — 14.17 5.74 2.47 Yes 
99 30.55 17.50 + 12.05 6.78 1.92 No 
100 5.56 15.00 — 9.44 4.79 1.97 No 
Mean 17.78 39.67 — 21.89 7.07 3.10 Yes 
III. Nouresthenic: 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference «/M,2+M,? C.R. Significance 
29 47.22 40.00 + 7.22 8.00 0.90 No 
32 13.88 60.00 — 46.12 6.85 6.73 Yes 
48 19.44 57.50 — 48.06 7.21 6.67 Yes 
49 13.88 47.50 — 33.62 6.92 4.86 Yes 
67 19.44 35.60 — 15.56 7.04 2.21 Yes 
82 27.77 80.00 — 52.23 6.85 7.62 Yes 
83 13.89 52.50 — 38.61 6.92 5.58 Yes 
89 2.78 45.00 — 41.94 6.00 7.04 Yes 
92 5.56 47.50 — 41.94 6.24 6.72 Yes 
94 16.67 65.00 — 48.33 6.92 6.98 Yes 
Mean 18.06 53.00 — 34.94 7.21 4.85 Yes 
IV. Hypersensitivity: 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference YM? +M,* C.R Significance 
3 5.56 10.00 — 4,44 4.24 1.05 No 
30 13.88 42.50 — 28.62 6.85 4.18 Yes 
35 38.89 92.50 — 83.61 6.32 13.23 Yes 
41 47.22 82.50 — 35.28 7.14 4.94 Yes 
77 49.99 62.50 — 12.51 7.93 1.58 No 
79 49.99 65.00 — 15.01 7.87 1.91 No 
88 36.11 57.50 — 21.39 7.87 2.72 Yes 
Mean 31.94 58.93 — 26.99 7.74 3.49 Yes 














V. Depression: 
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Normal Sex delinquent Difference M+ M,? C.R. Significance 
5 22.22 32.50 — 10.28 7.14 1.37 No 
7 19.44 27.50 — 8.06 7.00 1.15 No 
18 33.33 52.50 — 19.17 7.87 2.44 Yes 
26 5.56 82.50 — 76.94 5.00 15.39 Yes 
30 13.88 42.50 — 28.62 6.85 4.18 Yes 
46 13.88 67.5 — 43.62 6.63 6.58 Yes 
65 8.33 42.5 — 34.17 6.48 §.27 Yes 
76 22.22 40.00 — 17.78 7.34 2.42 Yes 
95 11.11 37.50 — 26.39 6.55 4.03 Yes 
‘Mean 16.66 47.22 — 30.56 Tae 4.24 Yes 
VI Anxiety: 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference “M,?+M,* C.R. Significance 
3 5.56 10.00 — 4.44 4.24 1.05 No 
9 19.44 32.50 — 13.10 7.00 1.87 No 
21 27.78 5.00 + 22.78 5.65 4.03 Yes 
23 30.55 52.56 — 21.95 7.74 2.84 Yes 
38 58.33 62.50 — 4.17 6.91 0.60 No 
51 16.67 35.00 — 18.33 7.30 2.04 No 
56 22.22 55.00 - — 32.78 7.41 4.42 Yes 
59 8.33 32.50 — 24.17 6.16 3.92 Yes 
72 5.56 67.50 — 51.94 5.91 8.80 Yes 
80 8.33 67.5 — 59.17 6.16 9.61 Yes 
Mean 20.28 42.00 — 21.72 7.28 2.98 Yes 
VII. Excitability 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference ~/ M,*+M,? C.R. Significance 
4 24.99 42.50 —17.51 7.48 2.34 No 
14 44.44 100:00 — 55.56 5.65 9.83 Yes 
37 49.99 57.5 — 7.51 8.06 0.93 No 
43 — 42.5 — 42.5 5.65 7.52 Yes 
62 30.55 47.5 — 16.95 7.74 2.19 Yes 
64 BEN 42.50 — 9.17 7.81 1.37 No 
86 22.22 35.00 — 12.78 teak 1.77 No 
91 36.11 92.50 — 56.39 6.24 9.04 Yes 
Mean 30.19 57.50 — 26.60 7.68 3.46 Yes 
VIII Paranoid ° 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference ~/M,2+ M,? C.R. Significance 
12 2.77 70.00 — 67.23 5.47 12.29 Yes 
13 22.22 32.50 — 10.28 7.78 1.82 No 
24 5.56 52.50 — 46.94 6.24 7.52 Yes 
25 13.88 62.50 — 58.62 6.78 8.65 Yes 
40 13.85 55.00 — 31.12 6.92 4.50 Yes 
52 11.11 57.50 — 46.39 6.70 6.92 Yes 
55 22.22 55.00 — 32.78 7.41 4.42 Yes 
57 19.44 57.50 — 48.06 7.21 6.67 Yes 
66 19.44 65.00 — 45.56 7.01 6.44 Yes 
69 33.33 52.50 —19.17 7.51 2.44 Yes 
71 5.56 35.00 — 29.44 5.91 4.98 Yes 
81 Zesae 75.00 — 42.78 6.85 6.25 Yes 
96 8.33 65.00 — 56.67 2.44 23.33 Yes 
Mean 15.38 56.54 — 41.16 7.00 5.95 Yes 
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IX. Orientation Towards Reality: 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference M2 +M,* C.R. Significance 
6 33.33 12.50 + 20.83 7.41 2.81 Yes 
22 5.56 7.00 — 1.44 3.43 0.42 No 
27 47.22 27.50 + 39.72 7.68 5.17 Yes 
47 24.99 65.00 — 40.00 7.34 5.45 Yes 
53 36.11 55.00 — 18.89 5.47 3.45 Yes 
70 11.11 45.00 — 33.89 6.76 5.06 Yes 
87 36.11 30.00 + 6.11 7.54 0.81 No 
Mean 27.78 34.57 — 6.79 7.48 0.91 No 
_X. Sleep Difficulties: 
Normal Sex delinquent Difference M,?+M,? C.R. Significance 
10 19.44 55.00 — 45.56 7.28 6.26 Yes 
50 2.77 35.00 — 22.23 5.74 3.87 Yes 
74 —- 67.5 — 67.5 5.29 12.76 Yes 
16 5.56 50.00 — 44.44 6.92 6.42 No 
17 13.88 47.50 — 33.62 6.92 4.86 No 
Mean 8.33 51.00 — 42.68 6.48 6.58 Yes 
Consolidated Table giving the mean score for the different Syndromes: 
N ] Delin- . veo ee < 
yams maa aps Difference 1 M,? + M,*? C.R. Significance 
I. Somesthenic 13.42 44.17 — 31.54 6.85 4.60 Yes 
Tendencies 
II. Socially 17.78 39.67 — 21.89 7.07 3.10 Yes 
Inactive 
III. Weuresthenic 18.06 53.00 — 34.94 7.21 4.85 Yes 
IV. Hyper-sensitive 31.94 58.93 — 26.99 7.74 3.49 Yes 
V. Depression 16.66 47.22 — 30.56 7.21 4.24 Yes 
VI. Anxiety 20.28 42.00 — 21.72 7.28 2.98 Yes 
VII. Excitability 30.19 57.50 — 26.60 7.68 3.46 Yes 
VIII. Paranoid 15.38 56.54 — 41.16 7.00 5.95 Yes 
IX. Orientation 27.78 34.57 — 6.79 7.48 0.91 No 
towards reality 
X. Sleep Difficulties 8.33 51.00 — 42.67 6.48 6.58 Yes 
When the mean value for each syndrome correlation between the ranks of the 





is considered, it may be seen that the’Sex 
Delinquent group is significantly different 
from the normal group in having higher 
symptomatic score in all the syndromes, 
except in that of ‘Orientation towards reality’ 
in which syndrome there is no significant 
difference between the two groups. When the 


syndromes in both the groups was worked 
out, it was found very low, i.e., +212, 
which is not significant. Further analysis’ of 
the syndromes was done, with a view to 
finding the syndromes which go together in 
both the groups. The table below gives the 
results. 
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Table Showing the Syndromes in Rank Order in ‘Normal’ Group and ‘Sex Delinquent’ Group: 











Rank Normal Mean Sex Delinquents Mean 
Frequency Frequency 
% % 
i. Hypersensitivity 31.94 Hypersensitivity 58.93 
II. Excitability 30.19 Excitability 57.50 
III. Orientation Towards 27.78 Paranoid 56.54 
Reality 
IV. Anxiety 20.28 Neuresthenic Tendencies 53.00 
V. Neuresthenic Tendencies 18.06 Sleep Difficulties 51.00 
VI. Socially Inactive 17.78 Depression 47.22 
VIL. Depression 16.66 Somesthenic Tendencies 44.17 
VIII. Paranoid 15.38 Anxiety 42.00 
IX. Somesthenic Tendencies 13.42 Socially Inactive 39.67 
X. Sleep disorders 8.33 Orientation Towards 34.57 
Reality 
*Maximum 
: 2.55 
Critical Difference 7.73 8.16 





From the table, it may be found that in 
the normal group the difference between the 
values under syndromes ‘hypersensitivity’, 
‘excitability and ‘Orientation towards reality’ 
are not significant. Similarly, the values under 
syndromes ‘Anxiety’, ‘neuresthenic tendencies’ 
‘Socially inactive’ and ‘depression’ are not 
significant. The values under syndromes 
‘Paranoid’ and ‘Somesthenic tendencies’ do 
significantly differ from each other. Syndrome 
‘Sleep disorder’ comes last. From this, we 
may suggest the following order of importance 
for the ‘Normal Group’. Syndromes ‘Hyper- 
sensitivity, ‘Excitability’ and ‘Orientation 
towards reality as very important; ‘Anxiety’, 
‘Neuresthenic tendencies’, ‘Socially inactive’ 
and ‘Depression’ as of average importance; 
and ‘Paranoid’ tendencies, ‘Somesthenic’ 
tendencies and ‘Sleep difficulties’ as not 
important, 


In the sex delinquent group, the values 
under syndromes ‘Hypersensitivity’, ‘Excita- 
bility’, ‘Paranoid’, ‘Neuresthenic tendencies’, 
and ‘Sleep difficulties’, are of equal value, 
the differences between them being not 
significant. These five syndromes may be 


considered as very important. The next in 
importance are syndromes of ‘depression’, 
‘somesthenic tendencies’ and ‘anxiety’. The 
differences between the values of these 
syndromes are not significant. Syndromes of 
‘Socially inactive’ and ‘Orientation towards 
reality’ are not important. 


Thus we find that syndromes of ‘Hyper- 
sensitivity’ and ‘Excitability’ are very impor- 
tant in both the groups. In the Sex- 
Delinquent group, ‘Paranoid’, ‘Neuresthenic 
tendencies’ and ‘Sleep difficulties’ are very 
important, whereas the syndromes, ‘Paranoid’ 
and ‘Sleep Disorders’ are not very important, 
and the ‘Somesthenic tendency’ of average 
importance only in the ‘Normal group.’ 


Summary of the results and conclusions.— 
Forty ‘sex delinquent’ women housed in the 
Rescue Home and Vigilance Home in 
Madras, and Thirty-six ‘Normal’ women were 
used in the study. Factors, such as, their 
socio-economic level, intelligence, were more 
or less equal. However, there was difference 
in the age of attainment of puberty. In the 
case of ‘sex delinquent’ group, it was earlier 
than in the ‘normal’ group. Average age of 








*The Standard Error for each syndrome was calculated. After this, the highest standard error 
was taken. This procedure was adopted because, firstly, it was convenient and, secondly, it was also 


a stringent method. 
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attainment of puberty in the ‘sex delinquent’ 
group was 12.73; whereas in the case of the 
‘normal’ group, it was 13.70. The difference 
of .97 was found significant. (C.R. 3.56). 


A Personality Inventory was administered 
to these two groups, which showed significant 
difference between the two groups. The mean 
emotional instability score of the ‘sex 
delinquent’ was higher than that of the 
‘normal group; the mean for the ‘sex 
delinquent’ group was 47.00 and for the 
‘normal’ group, 27.96. The difference of 
19.04 was significant (C.R. 9.87) at 0.01 
level of probability. 


The individual questions were analysed in 
order to find out whether questions which 
brought out higher frequency of symptomatic 
responses were different or same in the two 
groups. When the correlation was worked 
out between the rank orders of the questions, 
it was found very low (+.121). This 
suggests that the symptoms which are 
important in the ‘sex delinquent’ group are 
not important in the ‘normal’ group. But 
this difference is only one of degree as 
evidenced by the positive correlation between 
the two groups. 


The individual questions were further 
anlysed to see to which questions these two 
groups responded with greater emotional 
and instable responses. Except for six 
questions, to which the ‘normal’ group _res- 
ponded with significantly higher frequency 
of symptomatic responses and ten questions 
for which there were no differences between 


the two groups, in all the other questions, 
the sex delingent group was significantly 
different from the ‘normal’ group in having 
greater number of subjects responding with 
symptomatic responses. 


When the different symptoms were empiri- 
cally grouped into syndromes to see what 
particular syndromes were important in these 
two groups, we found in the sex delinquent 
group ‘Hypersensitivity, ‘Excitability’ ‘Para- 
noid’, ‘Neuresthenic’, and ‘Sleep difficulties’ 
were very important. Next in importance 
were the syndromes of ‘Depression’, ‘Somes- 
thenic tendencies’, and ‘Anxiety. The least 
important were the syndromes of ‘Socially 
inactive’, and ‘Orientation towards reality.’ 


In the ‘normal’ group, ‘Hypersensitivity’, 
‘Excitability’, ‘Orientation towards reality’ 
were important syndromes. The Syndromes 
of ‘Hypersensitivity and ‘Excitability’ were 
common to both the groups; whereas, ‘Para- 
noid’, ‘Neuresthenic tendencies, and ‘Sleep 
difficulties’ were important in sex delinquent 
groups only. We inferred that ‘Paranoid’ 
and ‘Neuresthenic tendencies’ and ‘Sleep 
disorders’ were important in the sex 
delinquent group. 


The results of the study will show that 
the problem of sex delinquency is not merely 
a sociological but a psychological problem 
too. A further study of the subjects, to find 
out the needs that are frustrated and the 
sources of frustration, will throw more light 
on the problems of the sex delinquent women. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CASTEEISM AND UNTOUCHABILITY 





K. K. THAKKAR 





Casteeism and untouchability are the twin problems that seriously affect Indian society 
at present. The Government of India has made practice of untouchability a penal offence. 
In the following article, the author studies these twin problems and suggests that social organi- 


zation on the basis of varna will be the best. 


Mr. Thakkar, an alumnus of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, was awarded the 


Guinea Pig Essay Trophy for this essay. 


Casteeism and Untouchability are two 
different Problems. “‘Casteeism refers to strati- 
fication into classes, of human being on the 
basis of hierarchical status amongst them; 
Untouchability refers to denying even human 
status to a group of human beings.”* The 
latter do not even get the same treatment 
accorded to animals. People touch cats and 
dogs, keep them as pets, feed them and even 
eat with them, while they consider it is 
degrading to touch or associate with a 
particular group of human beings. 


We are building a socialist society. We 
cannot solve problems affecting small groups 
when major problems such as, casteeism and 
untouchability, affecting millions of people, 
remain unsolved. Social work and _ social 
workers have to play an important role in 
solving these problems. In a sense, social 
workers are social engineers, who are the 
architects of a new, happy and harmonious 
social structure. By grappling with » the 
problems of casteeism and untouchability, 
social workers are helping not only different 
castes and the untouchables but also making 
a contribution to humanity as a whole. 


The Institution of Caste—The Institution 
of caste is peculiar to the Hindus. It has 
influenced the Mussalmans, the Christians, 
the Parsis, the Sikhs and other communities; 
they also show characteristics of caste organi- 
zation. But essentially it is a part and parcel 
of the Hindu Social Organization, 


The word ‘caste’ is of foreign origin. It com 
comes from the Portuguese word ‘casta’, 
which means race or breed. Caste is deter- 
mined by birth which is observed rigidly by 
the people in relation to marriage and food. 
It is a group of people having common social 
ideals and specially common taboos. “The 
caste system is usually spoken of by the Hindus 
themselves as Varnashrama Dharma. They 
take it as an eternal type of social organi- 
zation among human beings”?. Though 
there is a wide gulf between the present 
caste system and the original varna system, 
“The rigidity of the castes in recent centuries 
did not mark the varna system in the vedic 
age. Evidently, there was no bar to inter- 
dining and even to inter-marriage.”? 

Varna is an old concept. In Rigvedic 
society people were divided into four classes— 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, The 
Varna theory is based on the classification of 
fundamental traits, temperaments and talents 
which govern men’s actions—Sattva, rajas 
and tamas. “These three basic sources of 
traits exist in every man”? People who 
had predominant sattvic traits were called 
brahmins; they were the priests, teachers and 
intellectuals. The Kshatriyas were those who 
had rajas as a predominant trait; they were 
rulers and warriors. People who had tamasic 
traits were called vaisyas; they. were 
merchants, traders and bankers. The birth 
of the fourth caste was due to the complexity 
of life. People could not do all their personal 
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services by themselves; they had to depend 
upon others. Thus, sudras came into exis- 
tence; they were cultivators and domestic 
servants. 


Varna has an ethical aspect also. “Caste by 
qualities or merits and not by birth.” Krishna 
said in the Gita that the four-fold caste 
system was created by him on the basis of 
Guna and Karma. “The Varna of a man is 
to be recognised by his deeds, not by birth.” 
Yudhishtira in Mahabharata says, “finally a 
brahmin may sometimes lack the good 
qualities found in a sudra. A brahmin is not 
to be known as such merely by his birth, nor 
a sudra by his; where virtue and righteous 
conduct is found, there is the brahmana.” 
The lines between these classes were passable. 
Kshatriyas or sudras could and did become 
brahmanas, e.g., Vishwamitra, a Rajarshi 
became a Brahmarshi; the ancestor of the 
Pokhar-Sevaka brahmanas of Rajputana was 
a Mer, who was taught the Yajurveda by a 
Muni. The highest religious authorities and 
saints were coming from any Varna; such as, 
Ramachandra—a Kshatriya King, Vasishta— 
son of a prostitute, Valmiki—a fisherman, 
Tukaram—a sudra, and Rohidas—an un- 
touchable. 


In modern times, the four varnas have 
been transformed into innumerable castes. 
Each caste is hereditary, which means nobody 
can belong to a particular caste unless he is 
born into it. Inter-dining and inter-marriage 
are not permitted. It has degraded and disin- 
tegrated us as perhaps nothing else has done 
throughout the course of our social evolution. 
It has bred among us an utterly false sense of 
social superiority and made us vain-glorious 
and exclusive in respect of our eating, drink- 
ing and modes of living.”* Due to _ its 
persistence for centuries it has so hardened 
itself that it has come to be regarded not only 
as natural but God devised and incumbent 
on all, It has created a feeling of a, ‘high 
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born’ and a ‘low born’. People look at others 
according to their births and not virtues. For 
example, in my village, there was a brahmin, 
who was the Pujari of a temple. He was a 
gambler, a thief, possessing a low character 
and still people were throwing themselves at 
his feet. Due to the restriction of inter-dining 
and inter-marriage, people do not have the 
feeling of oneness, a feeling of equality. Some 
have to remain unmarried for the whole of 
their lives due to the difficulties of obtaining 
partners from their own caste. Some commit 
suicide as they are not allowed inter-caste 
marriages. Over spending on ceremonies, 
such as marriage or death due to the pressure 
of caste councils is very common in rural 
areas. Caste solidarity tries to uphold caste 
prestige; therefore, vices prevalent in certain 
castes are covered up. For example, in my 
village, one man was supposed to have killed 
his wife but no one reported the matter to 
the police as some leaders of the caste changed 
the whole situation. There are innumerable 
incidents of this type, which we see in our 
everyday life. 


Theory of Untouchability—People who 
do not belong to any one of the four varnas 
are called untouchables. Strictly speaking in 
theory every non-Hindu is an untouchable for 
a Hindu, but in practice the Muslims and 
the Christian Europeans being conquerors 
have not been untouchables. So untouch- 
ability has been “restricted to certain indi- 
genous Indians who do not belong to any of 
the four recognised castes.”? 


The population of untouchables in India is 
more than 60 millions. They are scattered 
throughout India. “Socially they are lepers, 
economically they are worse than slaves, 
religiously they are denied entrance to the 
houses of God.” The vocations assigned to 
untouchables are considered low because they 
are to a certain extent dirty and unclean, e.g., 


carrying of night soil, scavenging, flaying skin 
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of dead animals, which is often followed by 
eating of carrion, lifting of dead animals, 
tanning, shoe-making, etc. Thus an untouch- 
able constitutes the foundation of all services. 
Yet our society has branded him as a social 
pariah, set him down at the bottom of the 
scale, held him fit only to receive kicks and 
abuses. “His very name has become a term 
of reproach.” 


Harijans do not get enough facilities to live 
a normal human life. Restrictions are imposed 
on drinking water resources and they live in 
very dirty environments. 


The idea of untouchability among so-called 
higher people start from their childhood. The 
natural activity of children is to play with 
other children, irrespective of whether they 
are from their own circle or not, The elders 
of the community scold and advise their 
children not to play with the untouchables. 
Here is created a sort of frustration in a child 
not because he is not allowed to play, but 
because he is negated by play with children 
who are very similar to his own self. As he 
grows old the distinctions and the distances 
between beings come to him as something 
natural and usual, and, unless he has a zeal 
and a questioning mind he drifts along. 


Hindu philosophy does not find any 
difference between man and man. “There is 
the humanist and democratic assertion that 
man is the measure of everything, that all 
men are born free and equal, that hyman 
personality is divine and unique.”* Western 
philosophy also teaches the same thing in a 
different way. It was Kant who said, “Treat 
everybody as thyself, always as ends and 
never as means.” 


To-day our interest in philosophy has 
become purely theoretical and not practical. 
We can claim ourselves to be following our 
philosophy, when we will overcome the pro- 
blems of casteeism and untouchability. We 
must have a “casteless society”, where a man 


will identify himself completely with men 
from all other social groups. 


There is the possibility of a “casteless 
society”. An experiment was begun in this 
field about 45 years ago on the human group. 
Dr. Eva Rosenfield undertook the investi- 
gation, which was financed by the Social 
Science Research Council of the U.S.A. “We 
have now evidence from an experimentally 
controlled situation regarding the possibility 
of a casteless society.”* 


Public O pinion.—Now let us consider what 
public opinion has to say in this matter. A 
survey was made among the labourers of the 
city of Bombay on behalf of the Unesco. “In 
general, they were mostly against the 
practices of caste discrimination saying that 
it was a curse on society and it must go. About 
half of them would have no objection to 
their children intermarrying. As regard inter- 
dining, 70 per cent would be ready to dine 
at the house of men of lower castes, and 
about 73 per cent would invite lower castes 
to dine with them in their houses.”* 


The caste system is deeply rooted among 
us and it cannot be discarded overnight. The 
problem demands slow evolutionary methods 
rather than the implementation of revolu- 
tionary ideas. It requires a change in the 
attitude of human beings. It cannot be re- 
moved by mere legislation. We must touch 
the inner main springs of human behaviour. 
“The question is principally of a real ‘change 
of hearts’ not of professions; change of atti- 
tudes which have been imbedded in the 
minds of people from generation to generation 
during several generations. Therefore it is 
a question of effecting a perceptual and 
cognitive re-organization of men.”? It has 
been experimentally proved by Peterson and 
Thurstone that Audio-visual aids are im- 
portant means for changing attitudes. Social 
contacts also effectively change attitudes of 
the people, 
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The leaders of thought would be of great 
assistance and help in influencing the think- 
ing of the people. We must try to bring 
out literature, which can impress the young 
as well as the old people. Articles, plans, 
stories, etc. should be made available. News- 
papers are great sources of propaganda for 
this work. 


Education plays a dominant role in this 
field. Children must be taught in the begin- 
ning of their educational career that they 
should not observe difference of caste. Some- 
times, we find that teachers are very rigid in 
their ideas. It may, therefore, be better to 
have a provision in legislation pertaining to 
education, that a person before he enters the 
teaching profession must take an oath 
renouncing belief in the caste system and also 
promising to try his utmost to destroy the 
caste system. In the higher institutions of 
learning, co-educational facilities are bound 
to lead to inter-caste marriages. Society 
should encourage such marriages. Boarding 
houses and hostels which are restricted to 
particular castes, should be open ‘to students 
of all castes. Youths should be taken for 
camping, where they all can stay together, 
make themselves free and can come nearer 
to one another. We can influence adults by 
using the methods of adult education. 


Cosmopolitan gatherings should be orga- 
nised, where all the different Hindu castes, 
Muslims, Parsis, Christians, etc. will jointly 
cook simple food and dine together. Propa- 
ganda through government and _ private 
agencies, cinemas, radios and dramas are very 
effective. Caste organizations should be 
discouraged. People should be advised not to 
attach importance to their caste activities, 
not to pay levies or customary dues. Refor- 
mers, social workers, members of the 


Parliament, etc. should show the people by 
following the ideas in practical life. They 
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should give their children in marriage to 
members of other castes. 

The belief and hence the practice of 
untouchability can be effectively uprooted 
mainly by the people who have imposed it 
on others. The inhuman and _insanitary 
conditions under which untouchables live 
have been created by them and can also be 
changed by them. It is unjust and almost 
cruel to advise untouchables to do or not 
to do certain things to escape the stigma of 
untouchability. Gandhiji has said, “The un- 
touchables should be made to feel that their 
shackles have been broken, that they are in 
no way inferior to their fellow citizens...... 
and are entitled to the same rights and 
privileges as the latter are enjoying.” 


Government has passed legislation for 
removing untouchability, Mere provisions in 
the constitution are not enough to change 
public consciousness. People should be per- 
suaded to give up untouchability, by making 
practical efforts towards achieving well 
defined objectives and not by repeating empty 
precepts. 


Education can play a very significant role 
for this right cause. Students in their 
vacations should visit the places of un- 
touchables and educate them. Untouchables 
should be accommodated in all the boarding 
houses and hostels. Extra facilities such as, 
freeship in educational institutions, conces- 
sion in boarding and lodging charges should 
be given to untouchable students. Education, 
vocational in nature, will create leadership 
among the untouchables capable of claiming 
and asserting the rights of a citizen. Voca- 
tional or technical education will give them 
new employment other than the old, assigned 
to them on the basis of the group to which 
they belong. Hindu ladies should freely mix 
with Harijan women to educate them and 
impart training to them in domestic occupa- 
tions. 
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Government and private institutions should 
propagate the principle of the removal of 
untouchability. Stories, films, pamphlets, 
posters and other literature related to Harijan 
welfare should be produced. Government 
should encourage villagers by awarding 
prizes to villages which have removed un- 
touchability. There should be no restriction 
in regard to housing facilities for untouchables 
in any area. The Government should give 
loans to them tor building good homes. There 
should be no separate water arrangements for 
them; on the other hand, they should be 
allowed to take water from public wells. 
Superstitions, beliefs against untouchables 
should be removed. In 1948 there was Cholera 
in some of the villages of Saurashtra and 
people considered Harijans responsible for it. 


Untouchables should be permitted to enter 
private or public institutions of any kind, 
social as well as religious. They should not 
be restricted from entering temples. 


Bhoodan movement has to contribute very 
much in this field. The collected land should 
be granted for tilling purposes to landless 
untouchables. Co-operative movement for 
promoting industries among them can be 
very helpful in solving the financial difficulties 
of the untouchables. Cottage industries, such 
as, spinning, weaving, tanning, soap making, 
carding, dyeing should be developed for them. 


4 


Workers with humanitarian spirit, sym- 
pathy and understanding should be trained. 
They should be firm in their ideals and work 
and should try their utmost to change the 
existing social structure. 


With these measures we can give a decent 
burial to a system, which defied the endea- 
vours of saints and savants from Lord Buddha 
to Gandhiji. But it is impossible to abolish 
social classification in any society. As social 
scientists have proved that there are diffe- 
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rences in human beings in regard to their 
natural abilities, special abilities and talents, 
intelligence, aptitudes, moods, traits and 
other innate characteristics. “Even twins 
differ from each other in these characteris- 
tics.” People having common charac- 
teristics, such as, “similarity of tastes, 
vocations, likes and dislikes, social status,”? 
and other common factors will form special 
groups. Apart from these, people having 
“common occupations, common calling, 
common problems, common solutions” will 
be associated in common groups. 


The solution of this problem will be 
nothing but strict varna system. As we know 
in varna system there will be no difference 
in a position for any varna with reference 
to another. Each varna has got a particular 
position in society not according to any 
advantages or special rights but in relation 
to its capabilities and likelihood to carry out 
a particular aspect of social obligations. This 
will result in each varna carrying out its 
obligations to the best of its abilities. 


The varna scheme will stabilize social 
organization by promoting “social equilibrium 
and solidarity through a special kind of 
economic organization.”' Thus, according 
to his varna dharma a Brahman will not 
pass his time in collecting wealth but in 
raising the level of spiritual and intellectual 
activity. The same will be the case for the 
kshatriya and the vaisya in reference to their 
duties. The fourth class sudra will assist the 
three varnas, who are doing “actual con- 
structive work”. There will be nothing 
like high prestige or dignity in such a classi- 
fication, as according to this theory, each 
individual is said “to be born a sudra” till 
he will prove his ability to perform more 
complex activities. So the solution of the 
problem is nothing but a reformulated varna 
theory which will lead, “all towards the one 
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end of social organization, social stability and our services dividing, 


social progress.”* Not as we ask: 
For the world’s profit, 
As Cardinal Newman has sweetly said: by our gifts deciding 
“So works the All-wise! Our duty—task.” 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 


I have great pleasure in presenting the 
Director’s report to the 16th Convocation of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. The 
Director and his have great 
pleasure in welcoming Col. L. Sawhny as a 
member of the Governing Board. The 
presence of an industrialist of his calibre will 
undoubtedly prove beneficial to the Institute. 


colleagues 


Our work started with the admission of 
54 students. They were selected as usual from 
all over India as under: 


Ajmer 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay City 1 
Bombay State 
Delhi 

E. Punjab 
Hyderabad 

Kutch 

Madhya Bharat 
Madhya Pradesh 
Mysore 

Orissa 

Saurashtra 

Sikkim State 
Travancore-Cochin 
Uttar Pradesh 
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West Bengal 
Burma 


4 
2 


54 


It is a matter of pleasure to record that the 
candidates admitted after interview this year 
have given a very good account of them- 
selves. It is particularly noteworthy that a 
certain kind of party politics which had 
affected the life of the Students’ Union in 
the previous few years disappeared this year 
and the students, both the seniors and the 
juniors, worked with a remarkable esprit 
de corps. 


Today 48 candidates will take their 
Diplomas in Social Service Administration, 
3 will take certificates in Applied Psychology 
and 1 will take the certificate in Social 
Research. Four candidates have been kept 
back as they have to complete their work yet. 


It was noted in the report last year that 
two more specialisation courses in Rural and 
Tribal Welfare had been introduced, but 
since the first year was a general course 
common to all students, it may be said that 
the requirements of these specialisations came 
to be a special feature of the year under 
review. It was intended to appoint a Lecturer 
in Rural and Tribal Welfare. The post was 
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advertised, but as no suitable candidate was 
found, the course on tribal welfare was 
placed in the charge of Dr. B. H. Mehta 
and Rural Welfare work was entrusted to 
Mr. N. F. Kaikobad. The Director’s special 
thanks are due to these colleagues for taking 
up this additional burden practically at the 
eleventh hour and putting their heart and 
soul into this new and difficult field. It has 
to be admitted that the Institute had figured 
mainly as an urban institution, and doubts 
had often been expressed as to how far an 
urban institution like ours could justifiably 
take up the work of training social workers 
in tribal and rural welfare. This difficulty 
had to be faced, if the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences was to play its part in the 
development of our rural and tribal areas. 
It was decided that in both these courses, 
an intensive theoretical course should be given 
for two months in each term and that the 
remaining two months in each term should 
be devoted to active practical work in tribal 
and rural areas. In this connection, the 
Institute is specially indebted to Shri L. M. 
Shrikant, Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. Not merely did he visit the 
Institute and give an inspiring address to 
the students, but he offered full co-operation 
in arranging for the practical training of our 
trainees in the tribal areas. The Adimjati 
Sevak Sangh has been doing excellent work 
especially in Madhya Pradesh and has two 
centres in Mandla and Chindwara areas, Our 
tribal students were sent to these areas for 
practical training. They had a very hard 
time, but they have equipped themselves well 
and given good promise of doing excellent 
work in the tribal areas. Unless the Govern- 
ment of the different States select candidates 
for this specialised training it may be 
difficult to find. students for these courses. 
Shri Shrikant has promised to recommend 
to the State to select candidates and send 


them to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


for training. He is prepared to offer scholar- 
ships and find subsequent appointment in the 
various areas as required. 


Similarly in connection with rural welfare 
work, our students have visited the rural 
areas round about Bombay, and we owe 
special thanks to the authorities of the Kora 
Kendra for offering us valuable co-operation. 
They have visited the villages in Satara 
District where the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
has undertaken a programme of village work. 
They have visited the rural areas in 
Hyderabad and Bombay State generally. We 
owe our special thanks to Shri S. P. Mohite, 
Additional Regional Development Commis- 
sioner of the Government of Bombay for 
his keen co-operation in our block field work 
programme. 


We would be justified in taking credit for 
having made an honest attempt to meet the 
growing needs of our country. But it would 
be presumptuous to say that we have made 
a complete success of it. In fact we are still 
feeling our way, for we are at the experi- 
mental stage. But we have got the right 
spirit and given the right co-operation we 
would be able to make a full success of these 
two courses, Even on the theoretical side, we 
have been experimenting as to the subjects 
to be studied and the courses to be covered 
or to be conveniently modified. Anyway 
Dr. Mehta and Mr. Kaikobad have every 
reason to be proud of the good work they 
have been able to turn out. 


In the Department of Psychology, the most 
noteworthy feature to be recorded’ is the 
starting of a one-year post-graduate speciali- 
sation course in Applied Psychology for 
graduates in Psychology. The course includes 
theoretical and practical training meant to 
supply trained personnel to Child Guidance 
Clinics, Personnel Selection Departments of 
industries and factories, Mental Testing 
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Bureaus, Vocational Guidance Bureaus, 
Mental Testing Sections of Jails, etc. The 
first batch consisting of three students has 


“passed out this year. We are also thankful 


to the authorities of the Bombay University 
for recognising the Institute for the Ph.D. 
Degree in Psychology. Dr. P. H. Prabhu has 
been recognised as a teacher and guide for 
students in Psychology for the Ph.D. Degree, 
and he is the only one in Bombay University 
to be so recognised. The recognition has for 
the first time brought the Institute into direct 
contact with the Bombay University, and the 
Director has become an ex-officio member 
of the Senate and the Academic Council, 
while Dr. Prabhu is qualified for the 
membership of the Board of Studies in 
Psychology. Dr. Prabhu was invited by the 
Asia Publishing House to edit a standard 
text book on general psychology for Indian 
students with chapters contributed by a 
number of specialists on different topics. He 
was also appointed Editor of the Section of 
‘Social Psychology and Behaviour Disorders’ 
of the Psychology News Bulletin jointly 
published by the Psychology Section of the 
Indian Science Congress and the Indian 
Psychological Association. 

The Psychology Laboratory is being 
gradually built up. Instruments and apparatus 
worth about Rs. 5,000 have been purchased 
and we look forward to assistance from the 
Government and other sources to enable the 
Laboratory to be well equipped and function 
not merely to the advantage of the Institute 
but of the City of Bombay as well. 


In the field of Industrial Relations, we 
are glad to note a greater and greater 
spirit of co-operation forthcoming from the 
managements of our mills. Although Bombay 
as the most industrialised city in India affords 
extensive opportunities for field work, it was 
considered necessary for the first time in the 
history of the Institute to send out our 


students in the field of labour to visit 
Ahmedabad for a week. The All India Textile 
Industries Research Association and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association were 
concerns particularly studied. The trade 
union movement in Ahmedabad has some- 
thing to teach and our students had the full 
benefit of it. 


On 17th February 1956, an Industrial 
Relations Seminar on ‘Grievances and their 
Settlement’ was organised in the Institute 
by Dr. M. V. Moorthy. About 60 manage- 
ment executives participated in the full 
discussion, and those who were present 
expressed their appreciation of the work of 
the Seminar and also expressed a hope that 
such seminars would continue to be held 
in future. A member of our Governing Board, 
Mr. D. R. D. Tata presided over one section. 
The other sections were presided over by 
Mr. S. P. Godrej and Mr. B. K. Patel. The 
last item in the crowded programme was a 
very fresh address by Mr. G. D. Ambekar, 
Present of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress. It has been suggested to us that 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences should 
take a lead in organising a training course 
for trade union leaders and the subject is 
being actively pursued. 


Special courses in industrial medicine by 
Doctors connected with the Tata organisa- 
tions were held to the great benefit of 
students. 


The Group Work Laboratory has made 
very rapid strides in the course of this year. 
We have had the advantage of having 
Mrs. Pundit, an expert in several crafts. She 
has succeeded in evoking in our students a 
remarkable zest for group work in doll 
making, leather work, rattan work, clay 
modelling, etc. This type of activity is 
specially suited for workers in communities, 
whether urban or rural or tribal. 
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A special course in adult literacy was 
conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Paul B. Means 
and Mr. P. M. Garga of the Adult Literacy 
House, Allahabad, for one week. It proved 
a great success and we are grateful to Dr. 
and Mrs. Means and Mr. Garga for 
imparting to our students the technique of 
conducting adult literacy classes. 


Our activities at the Worli Community 
Centre and the Antop Hill Centre continued 
as in the previous years. In this connection, 
special mention deserves to be made of a 
service staff club which has come into 
existence on the premises of the Institute 
itself. It was felt that our peons should not 
continue illiterate and so a special class was 
started for teaching Hindi to our illiterate 
peons. Peons who were literate in their own 
languages were anxious to learn English and 
this zest was also encouraged. The credit of 
conducting this work very successfully goes 
to a senior class student, Shri K. K. Thakkar. 
He put his heart and soul into this work and 
literacy classes soon developed into a regular 
club where the peons were encouraged to 
play games. Tournaments in the various 
games were held and prizes were given to 
the winners as well as to the guest participants 
in debates in Marathi and Hindi. This is a 
noteworthy feature consistent with what has 
now come to be known as the Tata attitude 
in the industrial field. It is equally consistent 
with the socialistic pattern of society which 
the Government of India is trying to build 
up. It was a fine sight to see the members 
of the staff and the service staff having 
refreshment from the same table and at the 
same time. There is in this the spirit of 
human fellowship and it should serve as a 
good inspiration to all concerned with social 
work, 


In the Department of Medical and Psy- 
chiatric Social Work, a School Social Service 
was started in the B.. J. Institute at the 
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request of its Principal. This work is carried 
on by Mr. M. G. Shah, Psychiatric Social 
Worker of the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Institute. It also affords opportunities for 
training our students in this field. Ordinary 
cases are dealt with by Mr. Shah, but cases 
of mental problems are referred to the Child 
Guidance Clinic for treatment by Dr. J. C. 
Marfatia. 


The Dean of the Topiwalla National 
Medical College is anxious to open a Social 
Medicine Section and the co-operation 
of the Institute was asked for. Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee of our Medical Social Work Depart- 
ment has agreed to render all possible help 
when this work begins in June 1956. 


This year a six months’ programme of 
training in Criminology, Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Correctional Administration was 
started by Mr. J. J. Panakal. Seven candidates 
were deputed, four from Saurashtra, one 
from Assam, one from Hyderabad and one 
from Bombay. Special training in Juvenile 
Delinquency was also provided for the 
Lecturer in Law of the Central Police 
Training College, Mount Abu, as well as for 
a Deputy Superintendent of the Punjab Jail 
Department. Reference was made in the last 
year’s report to a short course of a fortnight 
in Juvenile Delinquency. As many as 73 
candidates from 18 States in India parti- 
cipated in it and at the conclusion of the’ 
course, letters of attendance were awarded 
by Dr. John Matthai, Chairman of the 
Governing Board. 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences as 
its name implies may be expected to take 
particular interest in Social Research. This 
Department, in recent years, has grown 
rapidly and the year under Report, has been 
literally bristling with research activities. In 
this connection, it is a matter of pleasure to 
note the appointment of Dr. Paul Neurath 
as Fullbright Professor of Social Research for 
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a year. Dr. Neurath has brought to the 
Institute not merely scholarship but also a 
fine spirit of camaraderie which has made 
him popular both with his colleagues and 
his students. An attempt was made to secure 
his services as Fullbright Professor for another 
year, and our efforts have succeeded and we 
shall have the advantage of Dr. Neurath’s 
continued presence in our midst for another 
year. In this connection we are greatly 
indebted to the authorities of the United 
States Educational Foundation in India 
and of the Ford Foundation. Because of 
Dr. Neurath’s anticipated presence in our 
midst only for one year, some of our students 
have been permitted to take up specialisation 
in Social Research even in the first year as 
a special case, while in the second year, they 
will be only attending the common courses, 
usually taken in the first year. 


In October 1955, Dr. A. M. Lorenzo 
was deputed to the All India Town Planners 
Conference in Lucknow where he read a 
paper on ‘Housing and Community Services 
and Facilities’. As a result of the resolution 
moved by him, a Sub-Committee of the Town 
Planners Association including Dr. Lorenzo 
will wait on the Minister for Buildings. 
During the year under review two investi- 
gations have been completed: 


1. Living Planes of Non-drinkers’ Families 
in Urban Bombay. This is the third report 
on Prohibition. This project was financed by 
the Government of Bombay and covers about 
1500 families of non-drinkers selected at 
random from the urban centres of Bombay. 


2. Survey of Personal Care. This was 
sponsored and financed by the Tata Oil Mills 
Co. Ltd., with a view to studying the habits 
of personal care both in urban and rural areas 
of Bombay State. This report is now ready. 


A very important piece of research has 
come to the Institute in the form of ‘Farm 


Forum Fundamental Education Evaluation 
Survey’. The object of this survey is to 
assess the impact of fundamental education 
through the Radio on the rural masses. The 
scheme is the first of its kind to be undertaken 
in South East Asia and is financed by the 
UNESCO and is sponsored by the All India 
Radio. The assessment work has been en- 
trusted by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting to the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. The work is being carried on with 
the active co-operation of the Government 
of Bombay. This pilot survey covers 40 
villages in five districts of Bombay: Nasik, 
Ahmednagar, Poona, Satara North, and 
Kolhapur. The whole work is divided into 
3 stages: pre-broadcast survey, observation of 
participation and post-broadcast survey. The 
first two rounds are already completed and 
the third round is expected to be over by 
May 26, 1956. It is expected that the report 
will be submitted to the UNESCO before the 
end of the year. 


‘The Social Effects of Urbanisation on 
Industrial Workers’ sponsored by the 
UNESCO in 1954 was also completed by 
Dr. P. H. Prabhu. 


The Institute has also been approached to 
study the socio-economic effect of malaria 
control in Bombay State, sponsored by the 
All India Malaria Institute, New Delhi, and 
to study the social effects of cinema on the 
immature minds sponsored by the Central 
Board of Film Censors. 


If the Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
made a name in recent years in the field of 
Social Research, the credit for it has to go to 
a great extent to Dr. Lorenzo, While thanking 
him it has to be noted with regret that he will 
be leaving the Institute as he has been 
appointed Director of the Labour Bureau, 
Simla. We rejoice with Dr. Lorenzo on this 
well merited recognition of his work, but we 
cannot but feel sorry that the Institute will 














lose a good teacher and the benefit of his 
association with the Institute. The Director 
will miss in him a colleague with a zeal for 
work and a fine capacity for taking balanced 
views and loyal co-operation in all the 
activities of the Institute. Dr. Lorenzo carries 
with him the best regards of his colleagues 
and his students, and they all wish him well 
in his future career. 


The successor to Dr, Lorenzo will have to 
be appointed and in the meantime, the 
responsibility of carrying on the research work 
of the Institute will fall on the shoulders of 
our visiting Fullbright Professor, Dr. Neurath. 
He has already been working whole heartedly 
with Dr, Lorenzo and has come to know the 
requirements of our Institute. 


The Department of Family and Child 
Welfare continued its steady work under 
Mrs. M. M. Desai. She is contemplating 
starting a special six months’ course in 
Institutional Care and Group Day Care. This 
question is under the active consideration of 
the Faculty. 


During the academic year, Professor Gus 
T. Ridgel of the Fort Valley State College, 
Georgia, U.S.A., was associated with the 
Department of Labour Welfare and 
Industrial Relations of the Institute. He was 
here on a Ford Foundation Fellowship and 
has completed a study of the Labour 
Movement and Industrial Relations in the 
Cotton Textile Industry, Bombay. He is now 
returning to his country not without leaving 
many good friends behind, who got to know 
him and like him as outstanding example of 
an American Negro gentleman. 


Mr. John Omanga too has completed his 
course and is leaving for Kenya in East 
Africa. He was the first African student in 


the Institute and carries with him the trail of 
the Institute to his far off homeland. He is 
expected to impress on his country the im- 
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portance of social work. He carries with him 
the good-will of the staff and his fellow- 
students. 


The Library has added 811 new volumes 
bringing the total collection to 10,527. We 
are thankful to the Indian Wheat Loan 
Educational Exchange Programme for pre- 
senting books worth about Rs. 3,000 to our 
Library. We are also thankful to the Funda- 
mental Library of Social Sciences, Moscow 
for presenting to our Library a few books 
dealing with communism in Russia. It was 
rightly said by Prophet Mohammad ‘in pur- 
suit of knowledge go as far as China’. It is 
the aim of the Institute to bring in fresh 
drafts of knowledge from the East and the 
West. The Librarian, Shri B. I. Trivedi, 
made himself useful by preparing suitable 
lists of books in reply to enquiries from social 
service agencies and our alumni residing in 
different parts of India. 


The Indian Journal of Social Work has 
maintained the steady improvement men- 
tioned in the report last year. But we have 
to note with mixed feelings the appointment 
of the Assistant Editor, Mr. S. Seshadri in 
the Marg office. Since this appointment is 
advantageous to Mr. Seshadri in more 
ways than one, he was permitted to 
take it up with the best wishes of his col- 
leagues. But it would have been a serious 
loss to the Indian Journal of Social Work if 
his connection with it had stopped abruptly. 
We are thankful to the authorities of Marg 
for permitting Mr. Seshadri to continue to 
do the editorial work of the Indian Journal 
of Social Work at least for six months. We 
hope that even after six months, this arrange- 
ment could continue, if found necessary. 


The Director continued to attend the 
different sessions of the Rajya Sabha although 
he had to miss one session completely on 
account of his illness. The Indian Conference 
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of Social Work held in December in Banga- 
lore was attended by Mr. N. F. Kaikobad. A 
noteworthy programme of the Conference 
was the seminar on the teachers in schools of 
social work. The work has been entrusted to 
a Committee and its report is looked forward 
to. 


The Guinea Pig Debate Trophy was won 
by Mr. P. Ramachandran and the Guinea 
Pig Essay Trophy was won by Mr. K. K. 
Thakkar, both of the senior class. This year 
the Best Student Shield is awarded to Mr. 
K. K. Thakkar. 


The Institute continued to manage the 
Social Education Organisers’ Training Centre 
intended for training 40 trainees at a time, 
at Himayatsagar in Hyderabad. Originally 
intended for training 40 trainees at a time, 
it has now been decided to accommodate as 
many as 80 trainees. At present the actual 
number of trainees is 70. New offices, dining 
rooms, new dormitories for the male trainees 
and staff quarters have been constructed by 
the Community Projects Administration at 
a cost of nearly a lakh of rupees. It is inte- 
resting to note that at present the number 
of lady trainees is more than the number of 
male trainees. 


On an invitation from the Government of 
Assam, the Director visited Assam to advise 
the Government on the project of starting 
an institute for the training of social welfare 
workers. The Assam Government has been 
sending selected students for advanced train- 
ing to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
and are likely to do so in future. 


The Institute has been having a stream of 
visitors all of whom have appreciated the 
work of the Institute and admired the beauty 
of the buildings. Foreigners and Indians in- 
terested in social sciences and social welfare 
have been good enough to visit the Institute 
and sometimes have been addressing the 
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students. The most noteworthy visit was of 
His Excellency Dr. Mohammad Hatta, Vice- 
President of Indonesia accompanied by his 
entourage. There is no doubt that the beauty 
of the premises has been considerably en- 
hanced by a fine garden. The Governing 
Board anxious to enhance the beauty of the 
gardens has appointed Mr. B. L. Desai of 
Messrs. Pestonji Pocha and Co., Poona as 
Supervisor of the gardens. He comes to the 
Institute once a week and the garden is 
already showing the impress of his expert 
guidance. 


The Institute Day was celebrated on 5th 
November 1955 when we had the honour of 
having His Excellency Dr. Harekrushna 
Mahtab, Governor of Bombay as the Chief 
Guest. His Excellency moved freely with the 
students and the staff and we greatly value 
His Excellency’s interest in the Institute. 


Our building programme is practically 
complete though we dare not say that there 
is no need for further expansion. But with 
the limitations of finance we shall have to 
be content with what we have got for some 
time to come. We are grateful to Messrs. 
Shapoorji Pallonji & Co. for having presented 
a concrete tennis court to the Institute. We 
are also grateful to their Engineer, Mr. B. F. 
Patuck, for having presented basket ball 
equipment. Far removed as our Institute is 
from the amenities of city life, our students 
welcome these gifts. 


Last but not the least, the Director places 
on record his thanks for the cordial co-opera- 
tion he has received from his colleagues on 
the Faculty as well as from the Officiating 
Registrar, Mr. J. J. Panakal, and his staff. 
The work of the Institute has been carried 
on with smoothness; thanks to the genial 
cordiality of Dr. John Matthai, the Chairman 
of the Governing Board and all the other 
members of the Board. 
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A year of great activity has ended. The 
appreciation that has come to us from the 
members of ‘the public and the Governments 
of India, Bombay, Bihar and Hyderabad 
and the Government of Burma has been 
a real source of inspiration in our 
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work. Greatly as we welcome the financial 
assistance that we have been receiving 
from some of these Governments, we are 
all the more conscious of the cordiality 
with which they have treated us and 
appreciated our work. 





DR. JOHN MATTHAI’S SPEECH 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 


I should like first of all to congratulate 
the new graduates of the year very warmly 
on the successful completion of their work in 
the Institute and to express to them on my 
behalf and on yours our best wishes for their 
success and their prosperity in the coming 
years. I have no doubt whatever, that when 
they have left this Institute and gone out into 
the world to labour in the important field 
of service they have made their own, they 
will acquit themselves in a manner worthy 
of the traditions of this Institute. I would 
like to tell them that wherever they are, 
in whatever sphere of work they are engaged, 
they should remember that the Institute has 
been long enough in existence and enough 
successful work to its credit to have built a 
tradition by which we can be proud. 


I am sure you have all listened to the 
report which Professor Wadia read to us 
with interest. It is not merely a record of 
solid and steady work, but it is almost an 
exciting chronicle of events and develop- 
ments. I am glad to express my pleasure in 
my capacity as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University that the Institute has now 
«ome into closer and more organic relation- 
ship with the University of Bombay. It has 
been a pleasure to me to welcome to the 
Senate and the Academic Council, an edu- 
cationist of the experience and record of 
Professor Wadia. I have been glad also to 
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welcome to the Board of Studies in Psychology 
so experienced a teacher as Professor Prabhu. 
I am sure the relationship which has been 
established between the University and the 
Institute is a relationship that will work to 
the advantage of both. 


Professor Wadia referred to the line of 
work which the Institute has been taking up 
since last year in the matter of tribal and 
rural development. I consider that a very 
important line of social service for us to 
undertake at this stage of India’s develop- 
ment towards complete nationhood. The 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, as Professor Wadia 
mentioned in the course of his report, has 
itself been feeling that apart from the urban 
industrial sphere in which they have been 
working for many years, there is a definite 
call to them for expanding their work in the 
sphere of rural development and reconstruc- 
tion, and as Professor Wadia has already 
mentioned, the Trust has started two centres 
of village reconstruction work; one of them 
which the Trust started more than two years 
ago, has, I think, justified us in hoping for 
the establishment of our work on a more 
permanent footing and for entertaining a 
feeling of real optimism about the results 
of it. We have started also a centre in 
Saurashtra. It was started so recently that 
it is not possible for us at present to make 
any estimate of the results likely to be 
achieved there. What I would like to mention 
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particularly is that in starting the two centres 
of rural work, the Trust is more or less 
following the lines on which the Community 
Projects Administration has been working 
under official auspices. But since we are 
working on a smaller scale we are able to 
attempt experiments of a kind which in a 
more formal and extensive organisation it 
is not always possible to do. I am, hoping 
that as a result of the experiments which 
the Dorabji Tata Trust is making in this 
field, we shall be able to achieve results, 
which would be an addition to the contri- 
bution made by other agencies in rural 
development. The Dorabji Tata Trust like 
other Tata institutions has been keeping alive 
the spirit of experimentation and of pioneer- 
ing. The report Professor Wadia read to us 
indicates the various directions in which the 
minds of those who have been responsible 
for this Institute are working, and the new 
directions in which they are trying to find 
opportunities for service. 


There is one important direction in which 
this Institute expects to be able to do some 
pioneering in the near future. Professor 
Wadia has made no reference to it, obviously 
because the matter has not yet reached the 
final stage, but we are hoping it will shortly 
be possible for us to make the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences the starting point for 
organised research into problems of demo- 
graphy. The importance of studies’ in 
population problems has become so great in 
India that in spite of the numerous organi- 
sations which are at work in the field, there 
is a real and urgent need for higher studies 
and research at a scientific level into the 
population question, and on which so far 
no scientific organisation working in India 
has been able to throw sufficient light. This 
question of making the Institute the starting 
point for that kind of work has been under 
discussion between us and the Government 


of India, and I have some reason for thinking 
that we have reached a stage where final 
decisions in the matter are not likely to be 
long delayed. We are trying to organise it 
as a co-operative institute on the basis of 
co-operation between four different units in 
and around Bombay which are already at 
work in one or other of the various aspects 
of demographic work. The Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences will provide, as I said, the 
starting point, and the initiative and I hope 
also temporary accommodation for the work. 
We have already been able to secure the 
services of a former Director General of 
Health Service, Dr. Raja, who is a specialist 
in demography to act as a co-ordinating 
officer in this co-operative Institute. I expect 
we shall be able to make a real beginning 
in this work some time in the course of the 
next academic term. I am mentioning this 
because it is so much in line with the 
pioneering tradition of this Institute, and 
I am sure those of you who have been 
following the fortunes of this Institute will 
be glad to know that this spirit is still alive. 


I am very glad indeed that we have been 
able to get Shri Kher to come to the Con- 
vocation this year and to give the Convocation 
Address to the graduates of the year. It is 
very good of him to have responded so readily 
to the invitation that we extended to him. 
He has filled positions of great importance 
in the public life of this country and the 
Government, but I think what will be 
remembered about him above all in the years 
to come, is the work he has done in the 
field of social service, and that is why I 
regard his presence here this evening as a 
matter for very special gratification to us. 
I had the pleasure of visiting just a few 
weeks ago the centre—Kherwadi—where 
much of his social work is concentrated, and 
spent a whole morning there. That which 
impressed me was not so much the results 
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achieved although they are considerable but 
the main idea and the spirit and principles 
underlying it. Mr. Kher as becomes a Chief 
Minister of one of the largest States in India 
knows how to get things done, but what is 
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more important is that he knows how to 
think, and how to let his spirit roam over 
problems which have a fundamental human 
aspect. I have much pleasure in asking him 
to address this Convocation. 





CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
Suri B. G. KHER 


Dr. Matthai, Prof. Wadia, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 


I deem it an honour to have been invited 
to deliver the convocation address at this 
the Sixteenth Convocation of your Institute. 
This is not the first time I have come to your 
Institute. I have visited it several times before. 


I have listened with great interest to the 
report read out by the Director regarding the 
functioning of the Institute during the last 
year. I am happy to note that your. institution 
has continued to progress during all these 
years and that two new specialised courses in 
“rural and tribal welfare” which had been 
introduced were successfully conducted in the 
course of this year. Both rural and tribal 
welfare are matters of great importance in 
our country and the organisation of systematic 
courses of study in respect of these important 
activities under the auspices of your Institute 
ought to make for their improved working 
in course of time. 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
established itself for nearly two decades as 
the foremost institution in our country work- 
ing in the field of imparting training for the 
purpose of social welfare activities. By the 
addition of specialised courses for rural and 
tribal welfare you would be enhancing its 
usefulness as a national institution. Although 


the number of students partaking of the 
instruction in the institution is relatively small, 
it is a select group undergoing, at the post- 
graduate level, specialised training with refe- 
rence to activities wherein each one of them 
would be brought into close contact with large 
numbers of people. The influence that an 
institute like yours wields in the life of the 
nation is, therefore, very much in excess of 
what would appear at first sight from a con- 
sideration merely of the number of students 
studying in it. I would like to pay my humble 
tribute to the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute and to the staff and management 
for the highly important and constructive 
work that they are doing all these years in 
turning out social workers trained for 
undertaking different specialised tasks. 
Social welfare has assumed a new signi- 
ficance in recent years in our country since” 
the attainment of self-government. During 
the years of British rule our one and sole 
preoccupation was the securing of the 
Country’s freedom. In the early years of the 
current century, there was quite an earnest 
public argument as to the claims for priority 
as between social and political reforms. These 
controversies sound now very remote and 
dim, although in their own time they engaged 
the best minds as their partisans. It is only 
since the advent of independence that we 
have been temperamentally ready so to say 
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to face up in a fundamental way to the 
problems in the social field. It is true that 
Gandhiji in his time sowed the seed of many 
social reforms and he defined Swaraj in the 
terms of the social, economic and political 
achievements according to a programme 
which he called the constructive programme. 
It was a programme of social reconstruction 
founded on moral principles—it was a new 
way of life. He ushered in a new and novel 
type of revolution—he believed in the evolu- 
tion of revolution. Since the attainment of 
political freedom, we have had to confront all 
kinds of problems of Indian society in real 
earnest. The Government of India have 
recently set up a Social Welfare Board at the 
Centre with counterparts in the States for 
the purpose of putting social work on a 
systematic and comprehensive basis. Hundreds 
of voluntary institutions all over the country 
and thousands of public-spirited men and 
women have been giving their time and 
energy for the relief of distress all these years. 
It is a matter for gratification that with the 
place that social welfare has now attained as 
a recognised field of implied responsibility 
on the part of Government, these institutions 
and individuals who have carried on their 
work amidst great difficulties and chronic 
financial worries would now have the 
backing and aid of the State in their work. 
It may well be asked whether in a Welfare 
State the Government should not itself under- 
take to look after the whole field of social 
welfare and provide for the needs of the 
crippled, the handicapped, the distressed, etc. 
Is there any room left for social welfare 
work being done by private effort or by 
voluntary societics? A little reflection would 
show that there would be need for such 
social welfare work in our country for a long 
time to come and quite possibly for all time. 
For one thing, the welfare activities of our 
State are only still incipient. We are yet a 
long way from anything like the comprehen- 


sive social security measures of insurance and 
relief which obtain in Western countries like 
the United Kingdom. Personally I feel that 
there would always subsist a need for social 
welfare activities organised on a. voluntary 
basis. Formal arrangements made under 
governmental auspices always leave uncovered 
large number of persons whose disability or 
handicap calls for relief by private effort 
and can never supply the human touch nor 
take the place of the human mind of 
rendering service and help to his fellowbeings. 

The fact of the matter is that some measure 
of inequity or injustice is always bound to 
subsist, and this element can never be alto- 
gether eliminated, in the life of a social group. 
Individuals have a moral code and even 
when they do not abide by it, it remains 
ever present in the background as a standard; 
but the actions of society collectively are 
often amoral and indeed such as would not 
be regarded as befitting or just by standards 
applicable to individuals. There is thus the 
inevitable paradox of the moral man and 
immoral society so beautifully described by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. You study all these 
matters and you. know, of course, how crime 
is often a result of neglect or poverty and 
thus the product of social conditions and as 
such more a disability of the mind or body 
to be deplored and sympathised with than 
a contumacy or perversity to be punished. 
In all these matters, a perspective as to the 
genesis of these social disharmonies and the 
knowledge of methods of tackling them, are 
a necessary equipment for the student and 
practitioner of social sciences. There is an 
immense field of work lying ahead of us in 
India. You are: studying rural welfare. The 
problem of rural unemployment which gives 
rise to’. so many other problems as a result 
of such unemployment deserves to be studied 
most carefully. 

According to the information supplied by 
the Government of India in Parliament some 
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time ago and from a more recent survey 
in. one of the U.P. villages it appears that 
one-third, if not one-half, of the working 
hours of our agricultural workers at the 
rate of 8 hours per day are today not utilised 
for productive labour. What is required for 
these workers are work-centres or Parish- 
ramalayas which will provide full or part time 
employment suited to local conditions. As 
time is money and we are wasting so much 
of our national time for lack of proper 
organisation how can we hope to prosper 
and lead the good life? Rural Community 
Centres and the Rural Life Conference are 
two movements which deserve to be carefully 
fostered in our country. 


I have not received any formal education 
in the Science of Social Service but most of 
my life I have tried to render social service 
in several walks of life. Thus the condition 
of the Adivasis attracted my attention in the 
year 1939. In 1940 we few friends founded 
a Society called the Adivasi Seva Mandal and 
we were able to render considerable service 
to the Adivasis in the Bombay ‘State by 
starting Forest Labourers Co-operatives. Their 
growth and rise are a story which is almost 
thrilling. During the last 8 years the number 
of such co-operatives increased from 11 to 
145, and their membership from 508 to 
34,742. The capital and owned funds of these 
societies have during these eight years, in- 
creased from Rs. 9,000 to over Rs. 20 
lakhs. The sale proceeds realised by these 
societies have increased from Rs. 3.5 lakhs 
to Rs. 90 lakhs. Again, while the profits made 
by the societies during 1951-52 amounted to 
Rs. 2.4 lakhs, those made in the year 1954-55 
came to Rs. 17.32 lakhs and their accumu- 
lated profits rose during the same period from 
Rs. 5.30 lakhs to Rs. 32.45 lakhs, or more 
than six times. I would refer such of you 
as desire to have more information about this 
movement to a speech I made recently at 
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Kasa in Thana District of which I can give 
you a copy. 

Then there is the problem of vice and 
of religious mendicancy etc. not wholly un- 
connected with the problem of suitable work 
or unemployment. As I have always held 
work is as necessary for the human being as 
food and we must revise our attitude of 
“no work or less work and more pay for all” 
being the ideal to be achieved unless we have 
more fruitful occupation for our leisure. As 
the Chairman of your Governing Board, 
Dr. Matthai, observed recently: “Work 
should be looked upon not merely as a means 
of livelihood, but as a source of spiritual 
satisfaction. The satisfaction is all the greater 
if the work can be done in an atmosphere 
of wholesome human fellowship.” There is 
not only a labour problem but a leisure 
problem. The growth of urbanisation and 
industrialisation in our country in the last few 
decades has brought in its train a host of 
problems. The problem of slums for instance 
has been engaging the attention of authorities 
for some time now; but the solution of it 
seems to be as far away as ever. Industriali- 
sation and the advances in technical progress 
have resulted in these large and somewhat 
disorderly urban congregations that go under | 
the name of our cities. The unnatural condi- 
tions of living, the lack of adequate housing, 
sanitary facilities, and open spaces, etc. that | 
go with unplanned industrial towns give rise* 
to a host of problems. We have yet to arrive 
at a happy synthesis whereby we would 
secure the economic benefits associated with 
mass production and industrial advance with 
conditions of work and living in which all 
persons including the workers in such esta- 
blishments would be able to work with self- 
respect and live a full and free life as human 
beings and not merely as insignificant units 
in the gigantic industrial machine. 

The tackling of all these problems require 
not merely good-will and zeal but knowledge 
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and professional skill. As St. John said long 
ago, “Those who rush headlong into good 
works without having acquired through con- 
templation the power to act well what do 
they accomplish? Little more than nothing; 
and sometimes nothing at all; sometimes even 
harm.” In your Institute, which I believe is 
unique of its kind in the country, training 
is given systematically in all these fields of 
social engineering, in which you would be 
called upon to function in your later life. 
Some of you would go, I suppose, as Labour 
Welfare Officers in industrial establishments; 
some others would work in the fields of 
juvenile delinquency or aftercare of prisoners 
or management of certified schools or as 
probation officers. The question of our 
mental attitude to the beneficiaries of these 
various beneficient activities, whether under 
the auspices of Government or of voluntary 
institutions, is a matter of the highest 
importance. Anything like an attitude of 


condescension or patronage or ostentatious 
benevolence is utterly misplaced and would 
be improper. 

The greatest service that one can do in 
all these fields of social welfare is the incul- 
cation of self-respect and self-reliance 
amongst those whom we serve. Ultimately 
the quality of our performance in the field 
of social activities will be judged by the 
outlook that individual social workers bring 
to bear on their work and not merely 
by the size of the work undertaken or the 
moneys expended. 


I have once again very great pleasure in 
congratulating the authorities of the institute 
for the good work that they have been doing 
and in wishing that you, the alumni of this 
institution, will so conduct yourselves in your 
various jobs hereafter as to bring credit to 
the institution that has sent you out. 


Thank you. 











The main contribution of the community 
development programme during the past 
three years has not been so much in physical 
improvements as in the charge of outlook 
that has been created both among officials 
and the people, says the report of the Pro- 
gramme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission, on the third year’s 
working of community projects and the 
National Extension Service. 


The report adds: “The people have 
demonstrated convincingly their desire for 
progress and their willingness not only to 
adopt, but also to contribute towards any 
measure about the utility of which they are 
convinced. They have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity provided by the projects to meet their 
urgent needs and have responded by contri- 
buting their share in an increasing measure.” 


Referring to the rate of progress, the report 
says that it has not been uniform in different 
areas. The success of the effort cannot be 

judged solely in terms of the effectiveness of 
the agency; equally important is the content 
of the development programmes and reforms 
which are sought to be carried through that 
agency, the report says. 


Three-point approach.—It recommends a 
three-point approach which, in its opinion, 
should be of the greatest significance for the 
future progress of the overall programme. 
This is: (1) strengthening of the technical 
departments; (2) development of popular 
institutions; and (3) providing suitable 
administrative arrangements for effective 
co-ordination between the extension agency, 
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SOCIAL EFFECTS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


on the one hand, and the technical depart- 
ments and popular institutions, on the other. 


The report suggests that amenity schemes 
should continue to be available on a contri- 
butory basis with a view to utilising fully the 
enthusiasm aroused among the village people. 
The proportion of contributions from the 
State can even be reduced somewhat, because 
the benefits of the schemes are now more 
widely appreciated and villagers in many 
areas are prepared to contribute larger 
proportions. 





Extending amenities.—It is also suggested 
that in future in the community project areas 
conscious efforts should be made to bring all 
villages within the orbit of the programme 
and, in particular, to extend the amenities 
and other benefits more evenly. This, accord- 
ing to the report, implies that there will be 
greater emphasis on preparing the villagers 
and less on securing physical accomplishments 
within the shortest possible time, and also 
that a somewhat longer period will be avail- 
able for the community project stage. 


The report stresses the importance of 
research since deficiencies in research and 
technical knowledge have been found to 
hinder the expansion of the N.E.S. and the 
community project programme. It, therefore, 
suggests the strengthening of technical depart- 
ments as a major step to meet the increasing 
demand of the extension agency and to 
secure the best results from expansion 
schemes. According to this suggestion, 
research units should be created. These 
research units would help the flow of 
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information from the field, so that the 
research staff is kept alive constantly to the 
requirements of the field staff. 


Role of local bodies——Commenting on the 
role of local bodies, the report says, “It is now 
widely recognised that for carrying out 
development functions of any type on a con- 
tinuing basis, only a representative body like 
the panchayat should be responsible and all 
efforts should be directed towards creating 
and strengthening these institutions.” The 
progress of the programme and public co- 


operation have been on a much better scale 
where well-constituted panchayats existed 
than in areas where such agencies were 
absent. 

Pleading for wider responsibility and 
powers for local bodies, the report says that 
the provision of adequate financial assistance 
alone will not be sufficient to enable pan- 
chayats to discharge their responsibilities. 
Guidance and active assistance will also be 
necessary for a considerable period before the 
panchayats actively discharge the responsibi- 
lities put on them. 





LOCAL COMMUNAL BANKS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In confirmity with the principle of self- 
management, decentralisation and speciali- 
sation Yugoslavia is abandoning the system 
of a single bank in favour of the new system 
of specialised business banks. The guiding 
principle in this point has been the assump- 
tion that the business banks will be interested 
in financial success and that they will be 
more elastic in the collection of free monetary 
means, more efficient in granting credits to 
trade and other organisations on their limited 
territories, than the centralised National Bank 
would be. This particularly applies to 
communal banks. One considers that the 
communes and the Association of Communes 
or the communities and districts should have 
their own banks and these would help them 
carry out their economic plans and budgets. 
The communal banks, which are organisa- 
tional units, smaller than the National Bank, 
should be in a position to act more rapidly in 
connection with the events in economy and in 
co-operation with the trade authorities of 
their districts or their limited territory. In 
this way they would be able to take appro- 
priate measures specially suited to their terri- 


tory. In the same way the public’s control of 
these banks through the intermediary of an - 
appointed and elected board of directors 
would not only ensure that they had a busi- 
ness character but likewise that they played 
the role of an equal collaborator of economic 
organisations. 


Observing these general principles, in 
addition to a fairly large number of savings 
bank, Yugoslavia has founded within less 
than two years, 20 communal banks of which 
some have already established a number of 
branch offices. The activity of all the com- 
munal banks in Yugoslavia is based on the 
following essential legal regulations. 


These communal banks may be founded 
by People’s Committees of the district, city 
and municipalities which are under the obli- 
gation to ensure the necessary operating 
capital, while two People’s Committees may 
found a joint communal bank. The Federal 
Executive Council (the Government) passes 
decisions on the transfer of business from the 
National Bank to the communal banks and 
in certain cases the Republics, as well. For 
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the present the communal banks are autho- 
rised to collect free monetary means, grant 
credits in the amounts of savings collected, 
carry out the internal payments for the 
account of their clients, perform various 
services in connection with the implementa- 
tion of budgets of local units and loans. In 
principle it has been provided that the 
communal banks should in special cases be 
authorised to participate in foreign payments. 
The controlling bodies of communal banks, 
in addition to the manager, are the board of 
directors and the board’ of auditors. 

The sources of income of communal banks 
are interest on credits granted, commissions, 
etc., and the expenditure consists of interest, 
commissions, expenses and personal and 
material expenditure, etc. It should also be 
mentioned that a determined amount of 
depreciation funds of the clients and 6% of 
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compulsory reserve funds. from the budget 
and local trade are deposited with the 
National: Bank as.a contribution. 


When a communal bank is founded the 
National Bank of Yugoslavia transfers to it 
the assets and liabilities or the funds from the 
accounts of the local enterprises. The 
communal banks, as well as other financial 
institutions, may obtain credits from the 
National Bank. The crediting of monetary 
institutions is essentially different from the 
crediting of other economic organisations 
which will be comprehensible when one con- 
siders that their activities have a special 
character and that they are reflected on the 
collection of free monetary means and on 
the further investment of the latter in the 
form of credits granted to economic 
organisation. (Yugoslav Embassy—India) 





SHELTERED WORKSHOP FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Binghamton county in New York was faced 
with the problem of having many individuals 
who were physically and mentally rotting 
away due to their physical disability. 


How to make these disabled individuals 
useful to themselves, their family and the 
society was a problem that made a few 
enlightened citizens of the county reflect. 


After several meetings of these civic minded 
men and women of the community, an experi- 
ment at running a sheltered workshop for 
the disabled, was undertaken. 


They collected $3000 as a starting fund for 
the workshop. Later these citizens contacted 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary 
Club of the area which sponsored a fund- 


raising drive and collected $100,000. Through 
the persistent effort, a local industry offered 
a contract to the workshop, which resulted 
in making the workshop self supporting. This 
workshop gives treatment and employment to 
214 disabled individuals—disabled, due to 
amputations, arthritis, blindness, epilepsy, 
polio, arrested cases of T. B., heart disease, 
etc. At this workshop these persons are taught 
to do things for themselves, eventually they 
are prepared for work in open workshops. 
The Workshop also runs a Rehabilitation 
department for correctional treatments of its 
employees. 

The people of Binghamton have shown 
what can happen when citizens tackle a pro- 
blem together, on their own.—(The People 
Act, Pennsylvania University) 
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WORKERS’ SELF-MANAGEMENT IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The development of workers’ management 
and self-government by the working people 
generally, have given rise to new problems 
in Yugoslav trade unions, 


Theoretically, it had been clear from earlier 
that the role of the trade unions changes 
radically after the victory of the socialist 
revolution. But in practice, and especially in 
methods of work, that question had not been 
completely resolved. The trade unions often 
adopted attitudes which represented two 
extremes: they either automatically supported 
all the decisions passed by the government 
bodies, or displayed distrust in principle 
against all such decisions, 


But in actual fact the trade unions have 
lost their chief characteristics, dating from 
the period of the capitalist system, of a 
militant economic and political organization 
of the working class which fought for its 
economic and political interests. The protec- 
tive role of the trade unions vis-a-vis the State 
was justified to some extent in the first stage 
of our social development. It was the stage 
when State administration proper and the 
apparatus, managing the economy, had the 
right to pass decisions on which alone 
depended the general economic conditions of 
the working people. In the present conditions 
of workers’ self-management, such protective 
role of the trade unions becomes absurd and 
could lead to conflicts and cause unnecessary 
harm to the socialist forces. 


On the other hand, it would also be wrong, 
and in our system quite superfluous, if the 
trade unions were to reduce their activity to 
automatically supporting the decisions of the 
economic, political and State organs, or if 
they, were to act as an instrument in the 
hands of certain political organizations, such 
as say, the League of Communists or the 


Socialist Alliance of the Working People of 
Yugoslavia. 


The conditions which fostered either con- 
ception of trade union policy, no longer 
exist today. The situation has altered 
radically. The protective role of the trade 
unions vis-a-vis the State has changed funda- 
mentally through the establishment of the 
workers’ councils, the councils of producers 
and the system of workers’ management 
generally, in which producers decide inde- 
pendently on all vital questions within the 
enterprises, communes, republics, and the 
whole of the country. With the further 
advancement of the worker’s management, 
the relation of the trade unions vis-a-vis the 
State, i.e. the social community as a whole, 
as one of the protection of specific working 
class interests, has become obsolete and turns 
into a relationship between different organi- 
zations of the working class. The trade unions 
thus, from a militant protective organization 
become one of the organizations of self- 
government by the producers. With their 
specific task they supplement the general 
system of self-government by the producers, 
and are not pitted against it as a special 
organ for the protection of working class 
interests, as a political force outside that 
system, or as a separate movement. 


As the Yugoslay theoretician Edvard 
Kardelj said recently: 


“The protective role of the trade unions 
now amounts to the collective workers’ control 
for the removal of shortcomings and weak- 
nesses in its own organism, in the organism of 
working class management, of government nd 
the producers themselves.” 


It is only too natural that bureaucracy and 
negligence have not entirely disappeared from 
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Yugoslav economic enterprises, People’s 
Committees and social institutions. Besides, 
the “new economic system” itself still has 
shortcomings. Both often lead to an infringe- 
ment of the economic and other rights of the 
working class and individual workers. The 
struggle of trade unions against such mani- 
festations and shortcomings, however, is no 
longer a frontal action or pressure, but a 
relationship of cooperation, participation and 
taking over of responsibility within those very 
bodies of workers’ management, in which the 
trade unions like all other organs of that 
system, i.e. the workers’ councils, councils of 
producers, can change wrong decisions and 
remove errors and deficiencies. 

That is why the Yugoslav trade unions 
reconsidered some of the basic methods and 
tasks of trade union activity. Recently they 
have begun to pay much more attention and 
have developed greater activity in the work 
of the bodies of workers’ self-management in 
order to suppress undemocratic manifestations 
in the enterprises and vestiges of bureaucracy, 
to improve conditions of work, especially for 
women’s work and also to contribute towards 
training of the working class for the manage- 
ment of enterprises, and to encourage the 
largest possible participation of workers in 
public life. They have fulfilled the principle: 
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“Economic education, systematic acquain- 
tance of the workers with the principles of the 
Yugoslav economic system, economic policy 
and economic legislation, with the rudiments 
of the financial and commercial business of 
the enterprises, as well as with the problems of 
local government—are essential conditions for 
an increased participation of the workers in 
the bodies of workers’ management and local 
self-government, which are the pillars of 
socialist democracy.” (Statement of the 
Plenary Sessions of the Socialist Alliance of 
the Working People of Yugoslavia, June 9th, 
1954). 


Changes in the system of workers’ education 
will make it possible for the working class to 
become more thoroughly acquainted with the 
economic and social development of the 
country, to gain a better knowledge of its own 
rights. This will enable the workers to adopt 
their own independent attitudes to different 
questions and to engage even more actively 
in the work of the bodies of workers’ self- 
manegement than it has been the case so far. 
In view of the successes achieved so far after 
the establishment of workers’ management 
in Yugoslavia, this is a reliable augury for 
the future development of the Yugoslav 
economy. (Yugoslav Embassy—India). 





HINTS FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 


Adult Education is based upon voluntary 
attendance of the adult, who attends classes 
and activities because he has some need that 
education can fulfil. This calls for a different 
approach on the part of adult teacher, who 
may have to adapt himself and his activity to 
the needs, interests, characteristics and values 
of the adult learner. 


A good teacher of adult should study the 
needs of the learner and build his course 


around the need. He may even assist the adult 
to express his wants, and make a positive 
effort to discover what the adult wants. 
Unless this is done, the adult learner is likely 
to be disappointed and eventually drop out 
of the class, 

Adult Education must give social satis- 
faction—satisfaction to mingle with other 
fellowmen—and an experience which should 
be happy and profitable to the learner, 
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However, adults are impatient learners. They 
want quick results and the teacher has to 
fulfil their immediate need, at the same time, 
create in them the desire to gain proper 
groundwork. 


An adult teacher is a democratic leader 
who must earn the respect of the learners 
and not command it. He has to bear in mind 
that the adult who attends his class has 
knowledge and experience in other fields, far 
in excess of the teacher. 


An adult has lost the habit of study; hence 
it may call for great patience and tolerance 
and understanding on the part of adult 
teacher. He must teach an adult within the 
concept of adult learning. Small units of 
work or study which would give an adult a 
sense of completion, of getting something 
done, is appreciated by the adult learner. 


Diversity of methods such as lectures, 
discussions, symposia, workshops, demons- 
trations, movies, film-strips and other audio- 
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visual aids are always appreciated by adult 
learner. 


Group discussion is one of the best methods 
to enrich adult student’s experience through 
expression and exchange. But the teacher 
has to see that discussion does not degenerate 
into just aimless talk. 


An adult teacher should recognise plural- 
ism of interest, ability, age, environment and 
background of adult learners, and accordingly 
conduct the teaching. 


The adult learners drop out of the classes 
before the completion of the course either 
because they are disappointed and did not 
get what they wanted from the course—or 
they could not cope up with the study, or 
out of other circumstances beyond their 
control. A good teacher must find out the 
causes that led them to discontinue, with a 
view to evaluating his own accomplishments 
and shortcomings objectively—(Adult Edu- 
cation in New York State, Bulletin No. 3.) 





“DON’T TRUST THE WALLONIANS” 
Grorce Frapier, Unesco Staff Writer 


In the time of Pericles, the average 
Athenian was firmly convinced that the 
Boeotians were dull-witted, the Cretans liars, 
the Asiatics effeminate and uncivilized, and 
as for the women of Lesbos...... 


Such cliches as these have now lost their 
offensive connotation although literature has 
nevertheless kept them alive for 2,500 years. 
During this time, however, countries and 
communities have invented many others. 
Those in common use today, and there are 
hundreds, are not lacking in virulence. Ask 
anyone, in any language, to complete slogans 
like “The Germans are... . The Jews are. ... 
The French are,...”, and, as likely as not, 


he will not hesitate to give the usual hasty 
judgements. He has very definite views about 
the French, the Germans, the Jews, or even, 
if he is asked, about the Tcheremis. It is true 
that the opinion varies with the nationality 
of the person expressing it: for instance, 
those who are regarded as “scientific and 
hardworking” by their neighbours in the West 
may be no more than “militaristic and hypo- 
critical” to Eastern eyes. 


If scientifically controlled examples are 
needed there are plenty—scandalous or 
diverting according to the mood of the 
reader—in a book by Professor Otto 
Klineberg, which the Social Science Research 
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Council has published in New York. This 
work which gives results of research into 
“Tensions Affecting International Under- 
standing” is a contribution to work under- 
taken by Unesco in the field of Social 
Sciences. The purpose of this work is clear 
when one considers the abounding errors and 
misconceptions, even between countries which 
regard one another as friendly, in their 
statement and discussions. Errors and mis- 
conceptions cause resentment and tension, 
and the result is too often catastrophic. The 
first need is for understanding for prejudices 
must be analysed before they can be destroyed. 
And what a jungle of pseudo-science must 
be uprooted, full of slogans, illogical ideas, 
and cliches! 


Under some circumstances and entire race 
can find itself regarded in a different light 
overnight. Mr. Klineberg recalls the history 
of the Chinese in California. (He has taken 
an example from his own country, but what 
other nation has not had similar experiences?) 


A hundred years and more ago, California 
gave these Chinese a cordial welcome. The 
white gold-hunters wanted to get rich quickly, 
and they needed good workers and servants. 
“The Chinese”, said the papers of that era, 
“are very capable, sober, tractable, inoffensive, 
law-abiding.... The most worthy of our 
newly adopted citizens.” The 1860's arrived, 
with industrial upheavals, an influx of popu- 
lation from the centre and the east—and 
unemployment. At the elections of 1867 the 
two parties were promising to “protect the 
Californians against Mongolian competition”. 
The Chinese were now described as un- 
assimilable, criminal, debased and servile, 
deceitful and vicious”. In short, they had 
outlived their usefulness and were to be 
got rid of. 


A number of universities submitted to their 
students a list of different ethnic groups 
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throughout the world and asked them to 
state what degree of like or dislike they felt 
towards each. In the long list the names of 
three entirely imaginary peoples were intro- 
duced, the Danireans, the Pirineans and the 
Wallonians, The result were invariable. Each 
time a minority of students abstained from 
judging these imaginary peoples; but the 
others did not hesitate to record their like 
or distrust. Usually the Danireans were 
regarded with disfavour and sometimes the 
Pirineans and the Wallonians were held in 
greater esteem than real peoples. It is true 
that if these unfortunate students had never 
seen a Wallonian, neither had they ever 
come into contact with, for example. Hindus 
or Arabs. 


Mr. Klineberg notes “those subjects who 
reacted unfavourably to minority groups were, 
on the whole, those who reacted in terms of 
the stereotype. They were the ones who said, 
“The Jews are....’, the English are....”. 
The very willingness to speak in such general 
terms on the basis of unverified and fre- 
quently unverifiable assumption is to be 
regarded as suspect.” 


The word “suspect” seems inadequate when 
one realizes that these unfounded assumptions 
form a part—perhaps bigger than ever—of 
the education received by children at home, in 
the street, and even at school. Every parent 
is not a logician and of course society must’ 
respect the basic truths that are expressed 
around the family table. But there is nothing 
to stop society from countering the pre- 
judices which, for instance, are created by 
doubtful children’s “literature”. Numerous 
studies have shown that a traitor or the 
criminal in such literature must invariably be 
a foreigner, and as often as not, a member 
of a hated or despised group. When the 
adolescent no longer reads these periodicals 
he finds the same “diet” in popular maga- 
zines, Mr. Klineberg studied 198 short stories 
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in eight particularly successful magazines 
and found that their characters played 
their role only according to a strictly esta- 
blished ethnic hierarchy: one nationality fits 
the gangster, one origin, the harlot, one skin 
colour the half-wit. 


When, as other studies show, a similar ap- 
proach is found in radio and cinemas, it is not 
surprising that a growing number of people 
“who are just speaking generally” disparage 
all races and nations—except their own. 


For the schools, Mr. Klineberg stresses 
“the extent to which textbooks can influence 
children.” After examining a number of these 
books, and especially those dealing with his- 
tory, he declares: “The authors of secondary- 
school history textbooks in all countries are 
substantially in agreement that the leaders 
of their own country were honourable and 
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their soldiers noble and courageous; when 
defeated, it was because of the overwhelming 
force of the enemy; the enemy, whatever his 
indentity, was treachorous and cowardly”. 


Under Unesco auspices, numerous educa- 
tors, historians and geographers are trying to 
bring about a reform of the textbooks in 
use; the aim is impartiality. The purpose of 
such a reform is not to tarnish, in the eyes 
of young citizens, the honour and glory of 
their ancestors, but only to enable them 
ALSO to believe in the rights and honour 
of their neighbours across the sea or the 
frontier. The unequivocal aim of all educa- 
tion worthy of the name is to fight con- 
nually against the prejudices, ignorant 
misunderstandings and stupid hatreds which 
daily invade the mind of the child. 


(Reproduced from the UNESCO Features 
No. 50.) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Behaviour Problems of Children.—By 
Pediatricians of India, Back Bay View, 
XIV+159, Price, Rs. 6/4): 


Despite the wealth of material on children’s 
behaviour problems which has accumulated 
in the course of the last few years in India, 
publications on this subject have been limited 
to infrequent reports of cases in some 
journals. The literature has thus been so 
scanty as to afford little help to the child 
psychiatrist, pediatrician or the case worker, 
desiring to learn or to teach the causes and 
treatment of problem behaviour of children 
in the Indian set-up. Dr. Marfatia’s book 
is a milestone in the Indian literature on 
child psychiatry. 


The book opens with the writer’s general 
account of the causes of behaviour problems 
of children. In the subsequent nine chapters, 
various common behaviour problems of 
children, e.g., vomiting, stealing and mastur- 
bation, etc., are dealt with in some detail. 
These chapters are enriched by illustrative 


Dr. J. C. Marfatia (The Association of 
New Queen’s Road, Bombay-4, 1956, pp. 


cases that fell within the author’s own 
practice. The last chapter deals with child 
guidance treatment and the need for clinics 
for this purpose. 


Dr. Marfatia has a gift for lucid writing. 
As a result, the book, though designed for the 
use of pediatricians, child psychiatrists and 
psychiatric social workers, will be easily 
understandable also to parents and others 
interested in child welfare. The author has 
done an amazingly good job of explaining 
complex ideas in simple and clear language. 


It is hoped by the reviewer that in the near 
future, Dr. Marfatia will be able to spare 
some time for writing a similar companion 
book on various other behaviour problems of 
children and thus enable others to benefit 
by his training and long experience in 
psychiatry and child guidance. 

G. R. BANERJEE 





Samaj, a Hindi Quarterly: Published by Samaj Vijnan, Kashi Vidyapith, Banaras 


(Vol. 1, No. 1.). 


This quartely has made a_ pioneering 
attempt to publish articles (in Hindi) by 
prominent social scientists. As there is a 
dearth of literature on this subject in Hindi, 
it is hoped that this journal will be an 
incentive to social scientists to write articles 
and books in our national language. 

Though the articles in the present issue 


° 


at some places smack of literal translation 
from English, it is not very difficult to follow 
them with the help of ‘sabdaparyaya’ 


(English synonyms) given at the back. It is 
hoped that, in course of time, it will be 
possible for the journal to have more articles 
originally written in Hindi. 

G. R. BANERJEE 
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